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GRACE SCRIBNER 
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She sought truth and desired justice. An 
intelligence critical and tolerant, a purpose 
eager and patient. Suggestive in counsel, re- 
sourceful in execution, unsparing in labor, 
in adversity indomitable. Rigorous in self- 
discipline; able to cooperate. 
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FOREWORD 


I was unusually late in getting home that night. 
Against the telephone was a note telling me to call 
certain friends in the city—‘‘no matter how late 
it is when you come in.” As I put the receiver to 
my ear the bell buzzed. ‘They got us first,” I said. 
But it was a newspaper office. 

“We want some information about Miss Grace 
Scribner. We understand she was your secretary.” 

“No”—the automatic correction started to 
struggle against the shock of that one word ‘“‘was” 
and got no further. ‘What has happened?” 

“She was struck by an automobile about nine 
o’clock this evening and instantly killed.” 

Gone out like a candle! It is one of the ways 
that life has. But the smoke of the extinguished 
candle was not blown over a wire into your face 
until men made the gathering of news an incident 
of the hunt for profit. 

“She was not your secretary?” 

“No. She was the assistant secretary of the 
Methodist Federation for Social Service.” 

*“And what were her duties?” 


But the inquiry was plainly perfunctory. New 
ix 
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York has no time or interest for news concerning 
persons who hold the status of “employe,” unless 
they have committed a crime. So next morning 
there was a line or two stating the bare facts, and 
scarcely noticed in the breakfast table search for 
sensation and stock market. Just another count 
in the official record of killings by automobiles that 
reached nearly two thousand in New York state 
that year. And the city went on about its business, 
not knowing that the woman its heedless ways had 
crushed to death was an uncommon expression of 
the possibilities of life in the United States. If 
they had been told, I wonder how many of them 
would have understood? 

As a record of personal effort, the brief life story 
of Grace Scribner is typically American, but the 
kind of attainment is exceptional. She began life 
in a little lumber village in the north woods. When 
she died, she was exerting a nation-wide influence. 
She journeyed in fact and experience from Main 
Street to Megalopolis by way of Zenith; speaking 
literally, Carlton, Michigan; Duluth, Chicago, Bos- 
ton, New York were the way stations in her career, 
each marking a stage in achievement and develop- 
ment. 

Something of the distances and contrasts of our 
American society in those sections where it is still 
fluid, came into view at the funeral service. There 
was a little company of those whom Grace Scribner 
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had touched vitally in her brief sojourn in the me- 
tropolis, each one representing some active move- 
ment. Here came presently, and just too late, a 
man from a world of more primitive forces—the 
father. Into the circle of those laboring with head 
and heart to make a better house for mankind to 
live in, stepped a typical figure from the ranks of 
those without the labor of whose hands there would 
be no social stimulus at all.. While we had been 
postponing arrangements to the limit of the law, 
and finally beyond the possibility of change for 
those driven by the merciless metropolitan sched- 
ule, wondering why no answering word came from 
the northwest, he had been driving through a snow- 
storm to the county seat, to pawn the little home- 
stead to make his coming possible. 

With variations for the intermediate stopping 
places, the life journey, from the country village 
to New York, with all that it means in the exten- 
sion of influence, is a well-traveled route for men. 
And women are now finding their way along it. 
But usually they start with family and friends and 
education to back them. ‘This woman had no 
formal schooling beyond the seventh grade in a 
small town public school and, after a while, two 
years in a training school for home and foreign 
missions. Yet, when she died, she was a discrimi- 
nating lover of literature and art, whose critical 
taste would stand comparison with the products of 
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generations of culture, and she had developed a 
native intelligence of clean-cutting edge into an 
instrument of critical power not often met with. 
She had instructed college students as acceptably 
as workers in factories, and, in her special field of 
knowledge, she had for some years been supplying 
information and counsel to those who had gone all 
through the higher education. To see this woman 
with no college degree being asked for suggestions 
by those of university training, to watch her sitting 
at the council table on terms of intellectual equality 
with some of the best minds of the land, was to 
know that the democracy of intellect is not a mere 
ideal. 

She was a self-educated woman as far as such a 
thing is possible, for what she got came by her own 
effort, by way of house work and stenography, and 
by virtue of initiative in extracting knowledge 
from others and much discipline in reading. At 
least this description comes nearer to reality than 
the term a self-made man. For when a man gets 
a certain distance up stream, whether he is after 
money or power or education, he finds the current 
setting in behind him. But a woman must strug- 
gle all the time against what is still very largely a 
man’s world. 

In a recent letter, her father, still working in a 
saw-mill for day’s wages, throws a little light on 
the early struggle for an education: 
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now her early life was spent in the village of 
Carlton and she was started in the public 
schools as i recoll at about the age of five & 
Y, or six years and she was not what could 
bee caled a brilant scholar but she always kept 
up with her grade but i can, honestley say she 
was very perservering in her studies and where 
other children would bee at play you could 
most always find her at work at some of her 
books that is the main reason to my way of 
thinking how she always had a good stande- 
ing in her grade at school and now it was al- 
ways my intention to keepe her in school and 
now i will try to explain to you how she come 
to quit going to school . . . well when she 
was about seven years old i moved from the 
village of Carlton in lower michigan to the 
vilage of Baraga Mich. so you see Grace had 
spent a couple of years in the schools in Carl- 
ton . . . and she atended the schools thair til 
she was in her fifteenth year then came the 
trouble when she quit school as i have already 
explained about the cross teacher i tell you 
exactly how she come to quit going to school 
one day when i come home from work i found 
Grace & her mother in tears and of corse an 
explanation brought out the fact that Grace’s 
teacher had given her a scoldeing and the girl 
and her mother talked me into the notion to 
keep her out of school for a while and as that 
school teacher staid on at the school for the 
next couple of years why the consequences 
was that Grace never went to school aney 
more after that except to some nite school 
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when she was working in Duluth Minnesota. 
now thare is one period of Grace life that i 
have not written about whitch is in the mat- 
ter of the homestead and so i will explain that 
dureing the time that i lived at Baraga Michi- 
gan i lived with my famley some four winters 
on a homestead that i took up from the U S 
government and one of those winters Grace 
did not go to school at all but the other three 
the town ship school board sent a teacher out 
to the homestead to teach my children along 
with three children of an other homesteader 
now wee will come to the period of the life of 
Grace when i furst come to Minnesota i went 
furst to Minn when Grace was about 15 years 
old and i had worked in the then village of 
Cloquet about three months and then i got a 
place for Grace to work in a private familey 
so i sent to Baraga for Grace to come to Clo- 
quet whitch she did and that was her furst 
trip alone on a train well she got to Cloquet 
all rite and started to work but she was not 
very well satisfide with that job and she stuck 
to it if i remember rite for about too months 
then she got a Job from anoth private family 
that she kept as long as she staid in Cloquet 
now i must take you back with me and tell 
you of a period of her life that i have so far 
overlooked at the time i have already ritten 
about when Grace left the Baraga school and 
before i moved to Cloquet Minn Grace had 
worked in a private familey for a period of 
6 or 8 months then i sent for her to come to 
Cloquet thaen after Grace had been in Clo- 
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quet for a matter of too months i sent for my 
whole familey and wee resided in Cloquet for 
a matter of ten years and while i was a resident 
of Cloquet is the time that Grace was in Du- 
luth Minn and so Grace was a resident of Clo- 
quet for a matter of too years for as near as i 
can remember she was about 18 years old well 
about that time there was a woman lecturer 
came to Cloquet and gave a lectur on forren 
Missionary work and that was the time that 
Grace took the notion into her head that she 
wanted to bee a forrin missionary and so she 
asked my advice in the matter and i told her i 
thought all that kind of thing ought to bee 
done by the ritch people and she said she 
would bee a missionary sometime aney how 
and if she could not prepair herself for that 
Caleing with my concent before she was 
twenty one years old she would wait till she 
was twenty one years old and do it thereafter 
so i said if that is youre final deturmination 
why you had better comence rite now so she 
said all rite so she asked me to let her go down 
to Duluth twenty miles away and get a Job 
of work so she could go to some kind of a 
night school as a furst step to an ultimate end 
i said all rite so it was agreed between us and 
she went to Duluth and started in at kitchen 
work and worked at that kind of work for a 
matter of too years and going to night school 
and she took a corse in stenography and per- 
fected herself good enough so she got a Job 
of stenograph work in the Offices of the Great 
Marshall Wells hardware Co and she staid at 
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that work till she went to the Chicago traine- 
ing schools for home and forren Missions . . . 
now here is a little instence of something that 
will tend to show how she would stick to aney 
thing to gaine aney thing she undertook to do 
what i have in mind was the time she was in 
Duluth she started a sunday school on what 
is none as park point well she got the sunday 
school going in fine shape and in tryeing to 
teach the sunday school and do her other work 
she was breaking down her health so i said you 
had either got to give up teacheing this sunday 
school or elce come back to Cloquet well of 
course she gave up the sunday school but she 
told me afterwards that it was about the 
hardest thing she ever done in her life. 


In like manner the religious development of 
Grace Scribner runs over a long road. It was or- 
ganized religion that first opened for her the door 
to culture, that used the labors of her mature years 
and finally gave her an opportunity for genuine 
self-expression. She began her religious work with 
the Salvation Army, helping in street meetings and 
selling their papers in stores and saloons, and the 
vital element of passion for needy humanity which 
was at the core of that movement never left her. 
Her interest turned to foreign missions and later to 
social service, for, whatever else it meant, religion 
for her must be lived in human relationships. It 
must have power to help and change life. That 
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essential element she never lost, not even in the 
routine of national religious organizations as she 
worked in them—for Sunday Schools, for a young 
people’s religious journal, and finally in the move- 
ment that began by challenging the church to serve 
the community and is now insisting that it seek to 
Christianize the social order. Nor did she lose her 
grip on the vital reality of the life of the spirit as 
she plowed her way through the philosophy and 
psychology of religion to a reasoned and reasonable 
faith. It was a faith that worked. 

It was somewhat unusual that one who had run 
the gamut from the salvationists to the rationalists 
should have chosen, as she deliberately did, to work 
in and through the churches. Like all earnest 
minds, there were times when she doubted whether 
the good life could be found through existing re- 
ligious organizations, but always the needle swung 
back to the course. It was, finally, an intellectual 
conviction. She had concluded that, for her, the 
maximum of accomplishment could be attained 
through that large group of people whom she used 
to say desired righteousness and good-will, if only 
they could be shown what these things meant. She 
saw religious organizations as instruments to be 
used for the transformation of humanity. And she 
knew that tools are never well used in the severest 
work without the risk of breaking them. 

The educational and religious development was 
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paid for with a great price. It required a vigorous 
self-discipline that few are willing to undergo. 
But she had the Spartan strain that is sometimes 
found with a great love for beauty. And it was 
not exercised only in the pursuits she liked. Be- 
fore the war there were two college trained women 
working under her direction. But the black days 
of the post-war reaction were days of severe re- 
trenchment and high mortality for agencies that 
served humanity, and the time came when she was 
alone in the office. She despised details, she hated 
figures, she loathed money raising. But all these 
things she did with desperate faithfulness, longing 
meantime for the work of speaking and writing 
and personal contacts for which she was born and 
fitted and in which she was gaining increasing 
power. ‘Thus she saved the cause with which she 
was identified and in so doing helped somewhat to 
shorten for this country the period of spiritual de- 
pression that followed the war. 

Grace Scribner’s career clearly revealed the quali- 
ties of self-control, self-direction and self-denial 
which are the cardinal virtues of the code of self- 
help and success. But this discipline, so glorified 
and sanctified by the pioneers of our industrial de- 
velopment, is not evoked so much by the conditions 
of the modern business world as it was by the pio- 
neer era. ‘The generations of those born to the 
financial purple often find the prizes of success 
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falling into their laps, or they are gathered for them 
by an army of retainers. In such an environment 
the indispensable pioneer qualities must find ex- 
pression, as they did in Grace Scribner, in the strug- 
gle to make a new world. In this respect, then, 
Grace Scribner was a symbol of a new age, a stand- 
ard-bearer of a growing company of youth, that 
comes not to seek fortune but to serve humanity, 
at any cost of effort and pain. 

_ There is one other chapter to the struggle of this 
life. She fought a constitutional weakness and 
endured to the full all the pressure which a machine 
civilization puts upon temperaments too finely 
strung. She was a part of the struggle to preserve 
health of mind and body which is a characteristic 
feature of this abnormal civilization. Only after 
much weakness and pain did she finally discover 
the way to health, and again it involved a severe 
discipline. She undertook it and, at the time of her 
death, was winning her fight for health, as she had 
won her fight for an education. 

One thing that contributed to her weakness was 
the deprivation that she imposed upon herself in 
order to help other members of the family. She 
was not of those whose social reconstruction does 
not begin at home. This left her with no provision 
for sickness or old age, for insurance was forbidden, 
so that something of the insecurity of the industrial 
worker always hovered in the background of her 
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consciousness. An instinctive comment on the 
news of her sudden death was: “Poor Scrib! After 
all her worrying about old age.” 

The irony of the world we live in revealed itself 
again in the instrument through which this life 
was ended. A man recklessly bent on pleasure, 
confessedly violating the traffic laws of his city, 
driving a mortgaged car he couldn’t afford to own, 
ends the service of one who for the sake of others 
had continuously denied herself all luxury and at 
times had gone short of necessities. Is this the scale 
of values on which our civilization is working itself 
out to an inevitable and historically familiar con- 
clusion? 

In defence of this man it was urged that he had 
driven three years in France. But that plea has 
another edge to it. ‘Three years in a school where 
the urgent business of war had preeminent rights 
over all other human values! And thence on plea- 
sure bent to lawlessly destroy one who was showing 
mankind a more excellent way than conflict, who 
in her own person was demonstrating indomitably 
the moral substitute for war—the fight against 
ignorance, poverty, disease, and injustice! 

In the aftermath, again, the character and qual- 
ity of our social organization stands revealed. In 
dealing with the killer the courts ground on their 
preposterous technical way with the outcome, if 
not the purpose, of most effectively depriving the 
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community of protection and obstructing redress 
for the aged parents suddenly deprived of a source 
of help. And always there was a sense of influence 
at work somewhere behind the scenes. ‘The charge 
of homicide automatically brought by the city, was 
just as automatically dismissed in such fashion that 
the culprit could not even be deprived of his license 
to drive, even though he admitted on the stand 
breaking two essential traffic ordinances, and even 
though it later appeared that he had twice before 
been in court for reckless driving. In the civil suit, 
when mild damages were awarded the parents, the 
judge attempted to cut the amount in half, com- 
pelling additional expense and delay to take the case 
to a higher court. Thus does lawlessness receive 
the protection of the law, and of course the killings 
by automobiles increase. Organically the city val- 
ues more the unrestrained rush for pleasure and 
power than it does lives like Grace Scribner’s, and 
thereby reveals itself the City of Mammon instead 
of the City of Mankind, much less the City of God. 

Is it all a parable, this brief life and its ending? 
Does it mean that modern society is on the way to 
destroy itself by means of the machinery that is its 
distinction and its boast? Into this career had gone 
something of the vital forces of our times and place 
—the urge for education and the response to it that 
grew out of our pioneer energy and resources; the 
organized religious impulse that is not always ignor- 
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antly dissipated; the genuine intellectual culture 
that has flourished even out of our materialistic 
soil. These forces took hold of this life, as she took 
hold of them, and in the interaction was fashioned 
an instrument of priceless value to the social order. 
Then when this life had overcome the obstructions 
that our time has put before real privilege, when 
it was returning with interest all that it had grudg- 
ingly been permitted to take from the common 
storehouse, then society took and broke it and threw 
it away as a thing of no account. 

When I think of what this career reveals of the 
possibility of life among us I dare to hope that we 
may proceed intelligently to develop the soul stuff 
that is prodigally cast into our midst with every 
new generation. But when I think of the way this 
life ended before its work was done I am filled with 
foreboding. Is this to be the final word for west- 
ern civilization—the use of its marvelous mechani- 
cal means for the destruction of its spiritual re- 
sources? Or shall we bestir ourselves in time to 
use them for the fashioning and sustenance of the 
beloved community? 

Harry F. Warp. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


A LETTER from William Scribner which will be 
found on pages xiii-xvi of this book gives the early 
life of Grace Scribner. The two school years of 
1905-6 and 1906-7 were spent at the Chicago Train- 
ing School for City, Home and Foreign Missions. 
After graduation she took a stenographic position in 
Duluth. In the fall of 1908 she returned to Chi- 
cago, where she was successively employed as part 
time editorial assistant on the Deaconess Advocate 
(spending part of each day in stenographic work at 
the office of the Epworth Herald), as assistant in 
the office of the Methodist Board of Sunday 
Schools, and as editorial assistant on the Epworth 
Herald. From the fall of 1913 until her death she 
was with the Methodist Federation for Social Ser- 
vice—in Evanston until January, 1914, then in 
Boston until September, 1918, and finally in New 
York—first as office secretary, later as assistant sec- 
retary and joint editor of the Social Service Bulle- 
tin. 
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I 
AWAKENING 


“Isn’r life a great game? And I’m going to play 
it for all it’s worth! Even if I never accomplish 
my purpose, I shall live happy in the chase after 
it, and anyway, when the goal is reached, the fun 
of the chase is over. So here’s to a long chase.” 
Thus Grace Scribner wrote in March, 1908. Her 
mind was suddenly awake. 


What I wrote last week would probably not 
be what I would write now. I have never 
had a time in my life when my views and my 
attitudes on things changed so rapidly. I can 
mark it in weeks, almost. 


Just on the side, let me say that if you want 
me to remember what I wrote before, you will 
have to answer sooner. You think my view 
is right, but bless me if I can remember what 
my view was three weeks ago. 


I am nothing in the world so much as a 
walking interrogation point, these days. 
I 
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If you could only realize how every idea 
that is presented to me these days becomes a 
part of my thought and attitude. 


I wish you could resolve yourself into an 
abstract intelligence of some kind and let me 
think out loud to you. . . . I am intensely 
interested in getting at the truth of things, 
the secret of the universe. 


I have all along realized that I am not arriv- 
ing at any final conclusion, but constantly 
have the feeling that I am suspending judg- 
ment until all the evidence is in. Yet each 
week brings new ideas, new angles of vision, 
and upsets all former semi-conclusions. 


And the article that started the whole train 
of thought [she wrote in 1908] was an article 
by John Burroughs on whether animals rea- 
son. [And four years later] I realize that 
some day I am going to pick up the Chicago 
Tribune and read that John Burroughs is 
dead; and I dread the day, for I shall have 


lost a friend. 


There was found among her papers a copy of a 
letter written to the naturalist in 1912: 


I have no way to explain it, but that article 
opened the way for me into a new world and 
a new life. It is as if I had just awakened 
from sleep and had really never thought be- 
fore. From that day I read with an insatiable 
thirst everything I could find that would 
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throw light upon the long road of human life. 
Every article of yours that I have been able 
to find has been . . . the bread of life to me. 


And in the author’s own hand, a simple note in 
answer: 


Such a letter ought to make me write bet- 
ter, and it will. Some of the elder authors 
helped me in the way you say I have helped 
you. This is the way it should be. 


The more eagerly because she was aware of the 
activity of her own mind did she desire to attend 
college. To that end she studied outside of her 
work hours in Duluth and Chicago, now alone, 
now with tutors, aiming to fulfill the requirements 
for college entrance. 


What do you think of it anyway, and if 
you have any suggestions for time saving, any 
way that I can make the time count more by 
the class of subjects I take here and now, do 
advise. I am simply jamming away in the 


dark. 


I am glad that you think I can’t do it. 
Now it is up to me to show you that I can, 
and it will prove the greatest of inspirations, 
thank you! Seriously though, I cannot but 
know that it is almost impossible—but that 
will prove the very life of it. Why, anybody 
and anything can do the entirely possible. It 
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takes Lincolns and Napoleons and—Scribners 
to do the impossible!!! There now, will you 
stop your croaking? J have had an examina- 
tion on the first thirty pages and it was like 
ABC.... The only thing is, I knew it be- 
fore I started to study, and when it comes to 
learning the things that are entirely new, it 
won't be so easy. 


How much Latin do you think I could 
cover this summer, with Saturday afternoons 
off, for three months? And perhaps spend 
my week’s vacation in good solid study? 
Could I do a year’s work in it? Then if I 
finish medieval and modern history before 
Christmas and the remainder of the winter on, 
say, English literature with the following 
summer on perhaps Latin again, don’t you 
think I could enter Northwestern a year from 
this coming summer conditionally? . . . Do 
write about it. 


I figure at the rate I have started this winter, 
I could finish in just eight years. 


Mrs. Meyer thinks that a full college course 
is a thing absolutely impossible for me to ac- 
complish, and I am afraid that my recent ex- 
perience is bringing the knowledge home to 
me. When J get to falling in a faint in the 
office—for all the world like a dime novel 
heroine—I cannot but realize that my 
strength is not the strength of a machine. But 
oh, isn’t it hard to give up? I just want to 
set my teeth and beat the air with my fists 
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and declare that I simply will do it! ... 
Thus tumble my air castles. . . . I never gave 
up anything so reluctantly. 


But she was already disciplining her own mind. 
In her correspondence of the single year, 1908, she 
mentions with eager comment Henry S. Pritchett’s 
What Is Religion?, Newman Smyth’s The Place of 
Death in Evolution, Menzies’ History of Religion, 
Peabody’s Jesus Christ and the Christian Character, 
King’s Rational Living, Fiske’s Destiny of Man, and 
Idea of God, Bowne’s Theism—which, however, 
she complained that she could not understand; 
Nuelsen’s Some Recent Phases of German Theology 
and Coe’s Spiritual Life. She wrote: 


“T feel the desperate haste that one feels on 
waking up and finding that he has overslept 
an hour or two.” 


II 
Booxs 


Books with Grace Scribner were a passion, almost 
an obsession. She bought books that she could ill 
afford. She wrote in 1908: 


Your last letter got me into trouble. “Read 
Tennyson,” you said—Saturday night I went 
into a department store to buy a petticoat and 
came home minus the petticoat but with the 
Cambridge edition of Tennyson’s works. 


She invariably read in bed, always after retiring, 
often in the middle of the night, often in the early 
morning. She gave books with too great lavishness, 
not only remembering the birthdays and holidays, 
but often commemorating some high event mutu- 
ally enjoyed with the gift of an appropriate book. 
She loaned books with equal generosity. 


But I am writing to say that I am sending 
you some books which you really must read 
on your vacation. ... Don’t get Gibbs— 
I’ve got it—couldn’t stand it another minute 
without a new book. MHaven’t had one for 
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cages and I went out today and got reck- 
ess. 


In 1912, conversation with a missionary prom- 
ised results: 


He is going to send me the names and prices 
of two leading non-Christian magazines, 
printed in English by the leading Hindus who 
antagonize Christianity. 


In 1913: 


Just received from England this morning 
the beginnings of the correspondence between 
Nietzsche and Brandes. We'll have it Thanks- 
giving, if not before. 


So also in later letters from New England and 


New York: 


Did I mention the “sets” of books here? 
There is a beautiful tooled set of Voltaire, 
hand done, exquisite—Smollett, Gautier, 
Stevenson, Dumas, deMaupassant, and I don’t 
know how many others. 


Bookshops have each an individuality of 
their own. Which reminds me that you near- 
ly cleaned me out of ready cash when you sent 
me down to those second-hand bookshops to 
look for things for you, for I couldn’t stay 
away after once getting the smell of them, 
and went down three days in succession, bring- 
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ing home books each time, which I knew per- 
fectly well I had no business to be spending 
money on. Don’t send me down that way 
again until I have another month’s salary to 
the good or I’ll be begging my bread. 


I am looking forward eagerly to the Kate 
O’Hare book. Since it is a Mitchell Kenner- 
ley publication, it is sure not only to be worth 
while in content but to be well done. They 
publish some beautiful volumes. . . . How I 
love that library! Amidst all this turmoil 
and hate, and war fever and sordid grabbing 
of the material resources of the earth that 
seems to me to be about the only spot that is 
really civilized. One feels in it, swinging 
along those lovely long corridors and lost in 
a stack of old books, that here at least is one 
place where the things of the spirit are given 
some value, where there is some respect for the 
mind, and where the work of former genera- 
tions is estimated at its true worth. I have a 
sense of being in a place that is fit for a civil- 
ized individual to be seen in. 


From Nyack, New York, where she was taking 
an enforced rest: 


I am reading every waking hour—doing a 
book a day—fiction mostly, though the last 
week I am venturing on some other things, 
far from my own field or the war, but not 
fiction—philosophy, literary history, essays, 
etc. 
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An earlier ambition was to be a literary critic: 


If I could really choose a career, that is 
what it would be, a literary critic. Some am- 
bition for a hack like me, isn’t it? 


Her comments show her interest. Of The Great 
Adventure: 


Henry Kitchell Webster wrote some years 
ago a really remarkable story of the struggle 
of a married woman to gain her mental and 
economic freedom. I read it when it appeared 
four or five years ago, and it remains in my 
mind as the most vivid description of an in- 
domitable determination to win that I have 
ever read. 


Of Dust, by Mr. and Mrs. Haldeman-Julius: 


It is so horrible that I was quite hilariously 
happy for a whole week at least after reading 
it, and every memory of it brings a wave of 
contentment with my present station. 


Of Strachey on Queen Victoria: 


I was so fascinated with the articles that I 
got the book itself the day it was out and read 
it immediately. It is the most beautiful piece 
of writing I have handled in many a day—al- 
most as fluid as life itself. One feels oneself 
a spectator at the very ball where Albert 
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danced his way into the favor of the astonished 
and unwilling queen, and can almost see 
the fields of primroses from which the queen 
plucked great bouquets for the prime minister. 


Of Hutchinson’s If Winter Comes: 


I can’t join in the chorus of praise which I 
hear of it, not whole-heartedly. It is, of 
course, a remarkably good study of the clash 
of temperaments. The woman is superbly 
drawn, the man much less distinct. His char- 
acteristics are much less well drawn—one does 
not know him so well as one knows the 
woman. It is traditional in the manner in 
which its plot is so nicely turned to a fitting 
end. It is traditional in its loyalties. There 
is in it no hint of any guidance for the future. 
It does set forth all the ancient loyalties with 
great charm and conviction, of course, but it 
looks to the past. It has nothing in common 
with the newer novelists who are attempting, 
however unsuccessfully as yet, just to tear out 
a piece of life and hold it for inspection, with- 
out much beginning and with no end. But 
my biggest quarrel is that it makes man— 
mankind—a tragic figure in the universe. It 
has the old conception of man fighting a 
heroic battle against “‘the masterful fates” and 
now and again winning, often enough to make 
him a great hero, and to keep him in coun- 
tenance with his own dignity. And it has the 
fairy-like quality of everything ending as it 
should. 
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Life is not like that. Man is no heroic 
figure, but a creature of circumstances, a slave 
to his cwn environment, lucky if he can keep 
soul and body together, and no time or energy 
left over from the bitter struggle for bread 
and butter and shelter to indulge in the great 
tragedies. And things do not end as they 
should—hardly ever—almost always they end 
the other way, if they end at all... . But 
one can’t deny that it is well done. 


Sometimes she reversed her own hastily made cri- 
ticisms: 


I hesitated between Body and Raiment for 
you and Second April by Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, which Kennerley has just published. 
But the latter runs a much narrower range of 
moods and is much “thinner” in its experience 
of life. I have had the first volume a year or 
two and had found so much in it that coin- 
cided with my own experience that I was very 
fond of it. I think the “Plaint of Complex- 
ity’’ in which she sets forth all these warring 
personalities, analyzing them so minutely and 
setting them out to stare at one another, is a 
good deal of an achievement. I know of no- 
where else that it is attempted except in James’ 
Psychology, where he has a paragraph hinting 
at this. But he concludes that all these must 
be stifled, except the one which becomes dom- 
inant, and that through deliberate choice. The 
poets apparently learn some things that escape 
the psychologists. They know that in some 
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temperaments these warring selves fight on to 
the end, no one of them ever dominant, and 
also that choice has no part in it, the moods 
beyond reach of the will, unruly and stormy. 


But in a later letter: 


I have Second April and will return it soon. 
I had the same experience with this as with 
Body and Raiment. I did not realize what 
was in it until my attention was called to 
specific things in it—when I am all apprecia- 
tion. Now that I have read Second April 
with sharpened care, I can’t for the life of me 
see how I could think for a moment that Body 
and Raiment comes up to it in any regard. 
It is far more subtle and delicate, and its de- 
lineation of mood, while not wide in range, 
has much depth and subtlety. And there is 
no comparison when it comes to beauty of line 
and conception. 


Such writing as she herself did for publication— 
small amount, burdened as she was with office 


detail—was for the church and labor press and was 
informational rather than literary in character. 
There is an occasional hint of her appreciation of 
the quality of her own letters: 


What a flatterer you are about my letters, 
but in truth, I have often thought myself that 
our correspondence would make mighty in- 
teresting reading! Don’t you wonder again 
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and again if the mails carry such exciting and 
discoursive and mentally curious—in the sense 
of reaching out for truch—missives between 
many people, or is it really unusual? How I 
should like to know, and yet this is one of the 
simple things about life that we cannot know. 


She had in mind the writing of a sketch of the 
lumber industry in some of its human aspects, a 
subject which made appeal to her because of the 
long relation of her family to that industry. But 
she was, on the whole, diffident as to her own 


ability: 


If I should actually bestir myself to put 
this thing together and thereby justify M— 
A—’s and Mrs. Meyer’s faith in my ability to 
do something of the kind, no one, no matter 
how little she thought of me, could possibly 
be so astonished as J should be myself! 


I'll have to say to you what I’ve said to one 
or two other friends who try to prod me into 
writing—so long as I don’t try I’ll not spoil 
the pleasant illusion that I could do it. And 
so long as I do not get out of the office I'll not 
destroy your illusion or my own that I might 
do something else. But as I said to you once 
before, I think, I made up my mind a year or 
two ago that there was only one opportunity 
in connection with this office so far as J am 
concerned, and that is to organize and raise 
money. So, much as I have always disliked 
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those things, and little as I feel myself fitted 
for it, it is a matter of doing that or else leav- 
ing the work. And I don’t know of anything 
I could do any better. So that’s where I end 
up. Restlessness or serenity is much more a 
matter of temperament anyway than of ex- 
ternal surroundings, and I happen to be cursed 
or blessed, whichever way you look at it, with 
the kind of temperament that is forever dis- 
satisfied, forever restless, forever at outs with 
the world as it is, not only intellectually, but 
emotionally. And for that, there is no cure. 


People as well as books were her teachers. “I 
want to tell you of a most interesting conversation 
I had.” This, with variations, was the preface to 
many a paragraph in her letters. A conversation 
with a bishop, for instance: 


Well, I was interested to know what the 
bishop thought was the way to give Siberia 
and Manchuria to Japan, and asked him by 
what method he proposed to do it, since it was 
so difficult to allow them to get even a bit of 
California. “Oh,” he said, ‘just let them go 
in.” So easy and simple, you see, when you 
are giving them China and Russia instead of 
California. 


And with a young radical friend: 


He told me a most interesting thing about 
Bill Simpson. He has broken with the pres- 
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ent order completely. Given up his small in- 
heritance. Works, as he desires, but not for 
wages—takes food, shelter and, I suppose, 
clothes. Won’t touch a cent of money! 
Doesn’t use it for ordinary conveniences of life. 
Gets across ferries by explaining to ferrymen 
his theory and they take him across without 
fares. And he has three disciples following 
him, doing the same thing. R. said, one day 
he took a teamster’s place and did his work all 
day, so that the man could have a day off, 
taking no compensation for it. One doesn’t 
know what to think—whether it is a natural 
vagabond instinct as much as anything else, 
or whether it is all force of conviction. In 
any event, one man loose in the world doing 
that is more of a challenge than reams of dis- 
cussion and printing. 


TS 


Ill 
Work 


ALTERNATING enthusiasm and rebellion character- 
ized Grace Scribner’s reaction to the work to which 
she gave the best years of her life—enthusiasm over 
the cause itself; rebellion often at the monotony 
and the grind which fell to her lot. 


I can’t make it too emphatic that so far as 
my personal preference goes, I would stick 
by to the very last as long as there was any 
possibility of doing anything—as anyone who 
knows me knows, I never could give to any= 
Ene else the conviction I am able to give to 
tnis. 


Tt does look as if our chance is coming on 
apace! I feel much more hopeful of a future 
of usefulness than I ever did before . . . part 
of it is the stimulating environment of New 
York and part of it is being associated with 
people of my grade of work—that is always 
an urge you know—a kind of prod. Always 
before I have had no association except with 
office secretaries—not professional at all—and 
voluntary workers. Here I am constantly 
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meeting women—even as little as I get out— 
who are doing another grade. 


Well I have been swamped—literally I could 
make no headway against the mass of office 
detail and responsibility. I could not get 
within gunshot of it. 


Of some unexpected financial aid: 


That will allow me to put a girl in the office 
steadily beginning the first of the year. And 
it will relieve me of an immense amount of 
drudgery with which I have been vastly im- 
patient and which has all but robbed me of 
my self-respect—I have so often thought that 
if I amounted to a row of pins I would not be 
sitting at a typewriter at my age doing things 
that any flapper could do. 


And again: 


You have no idea how hard it is to keep any 
sense of respect for myself when I sit here 
alone day after day, spending two-thirds of 
my time making little index cards, addressing 
envelopes, doings things that any little sixteen 
year old girl could do. 


Of the writing of a chapter for a church text 
book: 


Do I like it? Depends! Like it much 
more than the routine work of the office, but 
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much less than I should like anything that had 
to do with people. 


Of a little field trip: 


I had positively a great time in Cleveland— 
talked Saturday night for over an hour—then 
they asked questions—and then they demand- 
ed another session—so I talked again Sunday 
morning for nearly an hour, with questions 
after. 


Reporting a summer conference: 


Two or three things happened that showed 
that the teaching of this kind of thing, social 
service, is vital. One of the young fellows 
in the class came to me and said several of 
them had been to the next village for a trip 
that afternoon. He said that just for fun 
they thought they would ask about working 
hours when they went into the drug store. 
The boy of 14 told them that he was working 
from seven in the morning until nine at night 
and that the man clerk worked from seven in 
the morning until half past eleven. I told 
him that if they were to ask anyone in the 
town about conditions he would be told that 
everything was all right, nothing to be done. 
A girl said to another, and it came back to me, 
“I tell you that makes your conscience sit up 
and take notice.” 


Of some work for the Y. W. C. A.: 


WORK 


I am enjoying the prospect but am not any 
too confident of my ability to get away with 
it. I have it all planned. I can’t tell you 
how thrilling it is to work with a big organi- 
zation and to have our least little effort like 
that carried to the ends of the country. .. . 
It really is exciting to think of pushing that 
stuff right through to so many college 
students. 


Concerning some teaching: 


The . . . group promises to be interesting. 
The women mean business. They take notes 
and take it all seriously and there are lively 
discussions. . . . These ideas that are so com- 
monplace to me that they become irksome 
and tiresome are brand new to these women; 
it gives them vitality to me to be able to pass 
them on where they will do good rather than 
wear me out with their reiteration. 


Of a visit from a supporter of the work: 


It was good fun having him here, but it was 
immensely more than that for it helped to give 
me the sense that we are not working alone. 
The terrible isolation and loneliness in which 
this work must be done sometimes gets almost 
unbearable ... it is almost impossible to 
maintain any sense of the importance of what 
I am doing or any sense of relationship of 
others to the work, or feeling that anyone 
else is interested in having it done. To have 
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this alert young westerner come along and 
take such a lively interest helps to make me 
realize that all these younger men are going 
to do more than we have ever been able to 
do. When they begin to push we shall not 
feel so much alone. I begin to feel as if our 
days of carrying this by main force were 
about over and that substantial help would 
soon come. 


Of the Social Service Bulletin, of which she was 
an editor: 


Would it not be great if it could blossom 
out into a regular periodical, radical in tone, 
accurate in facts, and popular in style—and a 
little more sizable. 


The particular pressure just last week came 
from the preparation of the Russian Bulletin. 
We have slaved over it—I have actually 
worked on it until exhausted in body and 
mind. It was such a ticklish question, so far 
as our constituency is concerned, that it was 
hard work getting it edited. 


After the Bulletin on Russia was in print—and 
being widely discussed: 


And one thing that comforts me is that the 
Methodist Church has had a little jolt on the 
Russian question that it would not have had 
without that Bulletin. They know that there 
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are at least two sides to that question, anyway, 
and that is a little satisfaction. 


About money raising: 


I wish I had something interesting to tell 
you—but all I have to tell is that I have paid 
off that $700 and that I have enough on hand 
to meet the May bills and about another $100 
to meet the June bills. I think of almost 
nothing but money, just how to get more. 


But to one who was speaking for the Methodist 
Federation for Social Service: 


And as for the collection—that is the least 
important part and always has been with our 
work. If we could get help well and good, 
but we have never lost sight of the fact that 
the really important thing was to get out the 
message. And you had a chance at the people 
which was the main thing. 


IV 
Moops 


Durine the years of her public work, probably 
even in girlhood, Grace Scribner suffered from 
periodic spells of depression. Her life moved in 
cycles, periods of energy and of elation, alternating 
with periods of ill health and deep depression. Her 
letters reveal an increasing recognition on her part 
of the fact and the significance of the cycles: 


I think I have hit about the lowest point 
of fatigue this week—it has seemed as if I 
were so tired that every inch of me has ached 
with sheer fatigue. But I’ll shortly get a 
“second wind” and start up again with a 
spurt. . . . My doctor makes no bones about 
telling me that I have a life-long fight against 
mental collapse, made more severe by bad 
heart conditions. So it means the utmost cau- 
tion always. Intolerable at times! Not be- 
ing able to tear in and go the limit without 
regard to consequences. 


To one who taunted her laughingly on her em- 
ployment of a “‘redcap” at the station, she wrote 
with spunk: 

py 3 
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And as for my being aristocratic in my 
taste for having someone else tote my luggage 
about—I simply cannot imagine what life 
would be like if one had enough energy so that 
picking up a suitcase and carrying it a few 
blocks made no dent on that vitality. It 
seems to me if my energy would just hold out 
for the things I want to do, nothing in life 
could daunt me. 


On other occasions: 


You have no idea how helpless one can 
feel with vitality so strictly limited. My 
clothes haven’t a button or a hook or eye in 
place; everything needs mending. And I 
have business letters that have waited for 
weeks and personal letters are not even to be 
thought of, except to you two, and all I have 
been able to do about that is to think of it. 


I fear that another depression is in full 
swing my way again, and I am too discouraged 
to live. | 

I simply cannot push things when I am 
down. But there is no depression—I really 
think I am winning against that little by little. 
But I do rebel over the fight I have to make 
just for balance and sanity, the things that 
other people have as easily as they have their 
breath! 


Though I am “well,” as I have written, it is 
the same old “well” of nervous stimulation 
which allows me to do almost impossible 
things and for which I must pay later... . 
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It is.impossible for me to carry it all without 
getting into the vicious circle I fell into be- 
fore—that of overworking until I was too 
fatigued to do a decent day’s work, and then 
overworking, or rather working over time, in 
an effort to make up in dogged sticking to it, 
what I lacked in punch during the normal 
time of work each day. 


It is plain that I must make a business of 
getting well. 


She resented the suggestion that she was failing to 
do her part in winning health: 


I simply will not be charged with careless- 
ness or indifference about my health. For 
seven years I have put up a fight, the best I 
have known how to make, against this thing, 
learning more about it, of course, as I went 
along. ‘Twice I have taken a period of two or 
three months off from work. And here, at 
the cost of almost intolerable embarrassment, 
I am doing it again. Also I have lived rigidly 
within the circumstances which seemed best 
as far as I could find out—going to bed every 
night, with rare exceptions, at ten promptly, 
cutting down my food to what the doctors 
say is best for sedentary workers, cutting out 
tea and coffee, exercising systematically, and 
eagerly taking every opportunity for manual 
work of any kind. 


That she was on the wrong road where diet was 
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concerned was pointed out to her by a skillful New 
York physician. The resulting improvement was 
marked: 


It’s heaven to be out of that slough of de- 
spond again. I do believe it is a matter of 
physical exhaustion mostly. I have had so 
little of it compared with before, since I’m 
stronger. 


The most hopeful sign is that I have not 
come back in that hair-trigger way that is 
usual with me. You know I have told you 
that when I have reached the bottom of one 
of those periods of depression, I would almost 
instantaneously revert to the reverse, a state 
of elation that drove me to work and go be- 
yond the normal limit without feeling the 
least sense of fatigue, and making it difficult 
for me to get a normal amount of sleep. That 
state of nervous elation and craving for ac- 
tivity is not present. So that I am very hope- 
ful that this more normal return is a very 
real gain. 


I’m keeping a journal (partly to push me 
into keeping a record of health). 


I am really very well—seem to have smaller 
cycles within the larger ones—noticeable now 
that I am keeping a record—when I go to the 
verge of depression or the reverse, but do not 
quite reach it, swinging back and forth like a 
pendulum. But the keeping of the record is 
having the tonic effect of showing that the 
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good period has outlasted the bad one, and 
with that irrefutable evidence, I gain courage. 
I am beginning to believe I shall find that only 
about a fourth of the time I have to spend 
in the depths, and if that is the case, I’ll be 
able to keep up courage and face that fourth 
with more resignation. 


The mental struggles involved in the periods of 
depression are clearly revealed: 


I have a cringing feeling of blame, just as 
if I were a kind of a criminal, when I think 
of even suggesting any more time off. 


Then, of course, all the old ethical ques- 
tions haunt me and torment me. Ought I to 
stay in any job, when I can give such a limited 
and poor service and take a full salary for it? 
Of course I can do full time on routine work, 
but I simply cannot carry forward anything 
aggressive or anything that takes any kind of 
mental energy or push. 


I have felt like a yellow dog, taking my 
salary all these weeks and doing not a stroke 
of work. 


She came to discount her own reactions during 
the period of depression: 


Nothing that I could say in my present 
state of mind would help at all. For I’ve had 
two days in hell again—deep, desolate hell. 
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But I don’t think it’s going to last. . . . It’s 
nearly a year since I’ve had a prolonged attack, 
and I am sure that is a longer period of free- 
dom than for many years. So I am trying to 
be philosophical, 


Of a detail of her work life which had brought 
her distress: 


I realize now, too late, that it is like every- 
thing else when I get into this mental state, 
simply looming up out of all proportion in my 
mind. JI have learned to detect and discount 
ideas in other directions, but somehow did not 
apply it to this. For instance, sights that I 
ordinarily give only a passing glow of indigna- 
tion, such as neglected children or old women 
paupers begging on the streets, when I am in 
this state of mind become sources of almost 
unbearable suffering. But I have learned 
... to... lay it where it belongs, against 
this over-sensitive condition. | 


The moods are evident throughout the long cor- 
respondence. ‘This back in 1908: 


Just let me tell you of the pure joy of living 
that has been mine lately. You know of 
course that we, the Duluth Oratorio Society, 
gave the Messiah on the 20th. It was a suc- 
cess beyond anything we could ask for. It 
seems to me I can almost say I never enjoyed 
anything so much in my life. You see, I had 
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never heard it before—and when I had time 
between the “‘Hallelujahs” to look up and see 
that 1500 folks were standing while we sang 
—well, the only thing that kept me from go- 
ing up was the weight of my feet! I can feel 
the inspiration of it yet. ‘““The Lord God om- 
nipotent reigneth”—I can never forget the 
strengthening of my faith that that sight was. 
I do believe the day is coming when it shall be 
so. And no one can estimate the value and 
influence that the singing of that wonderful 
music has, as it is sung year after year in the 
cities. . . . I could scarce keep the tears from 
running down my face; think of that for a 
materialistic idiot like me! Well, the singers 
were Shanna Cumming, Bertha Cushing, John 
Barnes Wells and Henri G. Scott, and their 
next engagement was in Minneapolis so they 
stayed in Duluth over Sunday and we had 
them in our choir both morning and evening. 
Let me tell you that our little dinky choir was 
glorified that day. We were all so excited 
and everyone was sure she could not open her 
mouth. But the great people put on the white 
shirts and went up with us—they sang the 
solo parts in the anthems—and the bass when 
he sang alone made more noise than all the 
basses in the choir put together. ‘Then they 
sang alone and then Shanna sang a part of the 
Messiah and our choir followed with the 
“Glory to God” chorus. Well, our divinities 
departed, but just wait till in the years to come 
you hear me bragging about the time “I used 
to sing with Shanna Cumming.” 
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And from Boston during the war, the other ex- 
treme: 


I spent Sunday and some of the nights 
loathing with my whole soul the world as it is. 
I sat on a bench in the public gardens for a 
while Sunday afternoon wondering what I 
loathed most in the world. First, there was 
the war, the unspeakable war, shutting out 
everything else. And next of all, I loathed 
the idea that though I had just had a good 
dinner, there were millions of people on the 
round globe that were hungry that minute. 
It seemed simply impossible of belief, that we 
can’t even get every person the simplest pri- 
mary necessity of enough food, granted with- 
out any trouble whatever in any savage soci- 
ety. And the same with clothes and shelter. 
Beings with brains capable of untold develop- 
ment, using every bit of energy to get the first 
necessities of life! And next, ...I hated 
the fact that anyone on the round earth has 
the right to say to any other, ““You should not 
have done so and so,” or to have authority over 
any other. 


On her upper cycle she joyed in places, in group 
activities, in events large and small: 


But Gloucester! We must run down there 
when you come. The rocks at Marblehead 
are nothing compared to the ones at Glou- 
cester. We came away in the blaze of a won- 
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derful sunset. Perhaps we could arrange to 
go down and stay all night so that we could 
see both sunrise and sunset. It is worth a trip 
across the country to see. 


Am running for Registrar of Deeds of the 
county of New York on the farm-labor 
ticket! It’s great fun! 


With all this suffering in the world, I’m 
spending on myself like a drunken sailor— 
perfectly aghast and yet I go ahead and do it 
after hesitating just so long. Iam a hardened 
sinner—but, great guns, how I am enjoying 
my wickedness! 


And to have this long, wonderful trip. 
There is positively nothing that transports me 
into the land of romance like stepping onto a 
train for a long trip. I love it! And just 
to write about getting into a meeting that 
Johnston of the Machinists calls carries me far 
into the future of which we dream, that soci- 
ety that shall be organized about the job. 


She loved New York, and the experiences it 
brought: 


Being in New York is thrill enough at any 
time, but to set the first appropriating foot- 
steps on Fifth Avenue is not to be compared 
with any tentative and curious glimpses of the 
city as a stranger or overnight wayfarer. For 
it is now my city—the place where I am to 
live and work for sometime at any event. 
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I am home unexpectedly early after a won- 
derful ride on the Hudson in a neat little craft 
belonging to Professor C——, and after seeing 
this wonderful city spring lighted from the 
dark banks. (I love New York as I do not 
expect to love the city of the Pearly Gates.) 


New York is a devilish place to live with- 
out money, but it is glorious if you can stand 
the economic pressure and get out alive. 


It was really a fine experience, this dropping 
like that right into the midst of a radical 
bunch. It made me think “Every little move- 
ment has a printshop of its own,” for next me 
was L with his I. S. S. Quarterly, C—— 
still rustling after stuff for the Call, F—— 
K. on the staff of the Nation, Des—— 
preparing stuff for the bureau, and me with 
my little bulletin. 








Monday night I went to dinner with a girl 
from Seattle who knew socially Mayor Han- 
son and Chief of Police Warren, who has done 
work on the Seattle Times and who is going 
next month to Russia for industrial work for 
the Y. W. and will sign up for some newspaper 
for Russian articles before she goes, who 
studied under Carlton Parker in the Univer- 
sity of Washington, and who is up to the 
minute on the labor question! Monday noon 
I ran into the editor of Young Democracy 
and Professor D at the Rand school, both 
of them giving me news of things going on. 
Tomorrow I am to speak at a meeting of col- 
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lege women at Hunter College in the city. 
And the Y. W. is after me for some more 
summer conference work. 


Yesterday was positively one of the great- 
est days I have ever experienced. It was the 
day of Mr. W ’s address before the preach- 
ers’ meeting. He was down for it before this 
storm broke and did not change his topic: 
“Social Unrest in the United States,” but it 
gave him a chance at the Bolshevist question. 
One can only wait and wonder what the fu- 
ture will bring forth; but occasionally I get 
a glimpse of what a wonderful thing it is to be 
living now that the miracle has happened in 
Russia. Isn’t it too uncanny, in a way, to 
see how the soviet idea is sweeping over the 
country—it is sweeping people before it as 
no idea I ever knew anything about did be- 
fore. The thing is dynamic, it goes of its own 
momentum. And to be living in a day when 
an idea like this is loose in the world is worth 
much discouragement or anything else that is 
disheartening. When I have time to reflect 
upon it, I would wish to be alive now at any 
cost. 





I must just take a moment more to tell you 
that I heard Mrs. Robins last night, just back 
from the Genoa conference of working wo- 
men, and I can’t tell you how much new 
hope it gave me. I’ve been feeling so disillu- 
sioned and crushed under the feeling that 
everything was futile—this generation has 
been murdered, the living as well as the dead, 
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and how could we ever recover and do any- 
thing. But both she and S—— H: come 
back with their fighting clothes on, ready to 
tell the English and the rest of us that we are 
not fifty years behind the times, that we are 
now making worth while contributions, and 
need not wait for the next generation. And 
both of them feel buoyantly that in this coun- 
try and Russia lies the hope of the future. 
They are joyfully appreciative of our oppor- 
tunity here. It gave me a great lift of the 
spirit to hear them. 





Some of her late letters give her own assessment 
of the significance of the temperament of which 
these moods were a characteristic. Commenting 
upon an old acquaintance of somewhat similar 
make-up: 


Those expressions about his sanity—they 
are exactly what I feared for myself two or 
three years ago when I was driven to the very 
verge by those inner conflicts—I never could 
tell whether they were a part of the “storm 
and stress” of adolescence hanging over too 
long or whether it was temperamental, but no 
one to whom I talked seemed to know what I 
was driving at, on the few occasions when I 
tried to find out whether all people were like 
that on the inside. I’ve not been troubled with 
these mental conflicts, not in so intense a form 
lately. But I recognize them in H , and 
I don’t know in his case what they are any 
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more than in mine or whether I am over them 
for good. Essentially it gets down to a con- 
flict between two different viewpoints—out- 
looks upon life. The one is, well let us say 
Wellsian or intellectual viewpoint—life push- 
ing up from the bottom and every individual 
contributing somehow to the process and un- 
der obligation to help it along. The other 
is what I must call anarchistic for lack of any 
other term, the artistic, temperamental out- 
look—a thirsting and longing for experience 
of any kind—a poignant emotional grip on 
the universe, with the intellectual secondary. 
With this type, every minute of life is valu- 
able simply for the experience it brings, with- 
out regard to right, wrong, progress or retro- 
gression. It was a conflict between the two 
viewpoints that used to tear me to pieces, 
nearly. With me the most ordinary ideas 
tear me to pieces because I get my emotions 
all wrapped up with them. It isn’t healthy 
and I’m trying to overcome it, but by jinks, 
it does give one an understanding that isn’t to 
be had otherwise. 


Sherwood Anderson’s sketches evoked a sympa- 
thetic response: 


I’ve just been reading those stories in The 
Triumph of the Egg. He has an uncanny 
power to delineate with fiendish precision all 
that inner suffering that the subjective type 
knows so well. ‘There are moods induced by 
delineations in those stories that are intoler- 
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ably poignant. He gets the dim rebellion 
against commonplace every-day things. I am 
convinced that only those who have lived 
through these morbid experiences can under- 
stand at all. . . . I think he is a remarkable 
psychoanalyst. 


Her curiosity regarding the psychic was peren- 
nial. As early as the Duluth days she wrote of a 
Christian Science teacher: 


I have played the role of pump handle and 
little by little try to pump her, for you know 
how interested I am in any mental phenom- 
ena. 


And: 


It is almost amusing to myself, the way I 
try to get at the inner workings of other folks’ 
minds. It is so sort of unconscious, too—I 
never deliberately do it, not often, anyway, 
but constantly I have the desire to say, ““Now 
what do you think?” And the more inter- 
esting the person, the stronger the desire to 
find out what he thinks. A while back a man 
from whom I was taking dictation leaped 
from his chair, and grasped a caller by the 
hand, making an effort to conceal his delight 
at seeing his friend. I could not but wonder 
what man had the genius to wring from my 
usually morose friend such a greeting. .. . 
After the caller’s departure he enlightened me 
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to the extent of saying that he had known 
this young man when he was working his way 
through the Minnesota state university. He 
had come from Constantinople, worked his 
way through, and now was well on the way 
to becoming a foreign minister. I can’t tell 
you how much I wished I could know such a 
person well—well enough so that I could take 
him by the lapel and say, ““Now see here, my 
friend, on the dead square, what do you 
think. 2?” 





She was, moreover, quite as much interested in 
her own normal mental states as in those that 
seemed pathological. Thus from Duluth: 


I am never stirred to great emotions any 
more, it is all hard reason. And if I have a 
feeling, there is the desire to catch hold of it 
quick and examine it and take it apart, look 
at it psychologically and lo, it is gone! In- 
deed did it ever exist? 


And from New York: 


I fear I am more of an introvert than you 
are. I have to tear every ghost of a feeling to 
pieces to see whence it comes. 


V 
BEAUTY 


GRACE ScRIBNER longed for beauty and loved the 
bits of it that fell within her experience. 


And now I want to tell you how much I 
love the good Red Earth, all the more that it 
is so absolutely new to me, even the publisher 
is a new, unknown name to me, a beautiful 
surprise all the way around. I love it. I 
was never born a propagandist, as I have long 
recognized, but for some kind of a literary 
person. It is to all this realm that my real 
self warms up—the other was secondary. All 
this reformism leaves me somewhat cold late- 
ly, and I find myself rebelling against all this 
drabness and longing for beauty and expres- 
sion. These bits of poems catch and hold my 

‘moods, as in a net from which I cannot escape. 





Last evening I had dinner with H: and 
her husband, and she had over for dinner one 
of her western friends, here studying music, 
a teacher in the University of Oregon. <A 
most attractive and charming girl with an ex- 
traordinarily good voice. Whenever I get a 
glimpse of that kind of culture and develop- 
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ment, I nearly go wild with rebellion. All 
this dry economic stuff seems so sordid and 
unattractive. There ought to be some way of 


mixing things up a bit, instead of condemning 


certain ones of us to separation forever from 


all that side of life. 


I succumbed and got a dark blue crepe de 
chine, which is a miracle for style. Solid 
color, no trimming except some loops of the 
same stuff and all graceful lines. . . . It is so 
seldom that a dress like that comes across one’s 
vision . . . a good heavy piece of material, 
and thank heaven, no colors daubed on it. 


Describing an “tat home”: 


I do so crave a little beauty and fellowship 
—how wicked it seems in a world where there 
are such possibilities of both to have to go 
through life with so little of either! The one 
outstanding thing I remember was a2 woman 
in an exquisitely beautiful gown—not frumpy 
and bothersome with frills but a straight 
crepey thing of a marvelous color, something 
darker than lavender—a woman with black 
hair and eyes, and with that gown, black foot- 
wear, and a chain of green beads falling to her 
waist. As simple as a Grecian picture—she 
came in, took a seat near a table with a laven- 
der shaded light, and reached for a three- 
globed crystal darting opalescent lights—well, 
it’s a long time since I’ve seen anything so 
satisfying to beauty-starved senses. 
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She was always looking for artistic tea rooms. 
“Like animals at a trough,” she described popular 
eating places. 


Found a nice little dining room tonight, 
near the Green Gate, one of those odd places 
under a tree in the back yard with a dirt floor, 
rough whitewashed fences around, bare tables, 
etc., and a good fifty-cent dinner. 


Of an old room on Beacon hill, Boston, where she 
lived: 


I can’t tell you how I love the glint of early 
morning sunshine on the ivy covered wall op- 
posite one of my windows or the pale gold 
light of the morning on the tops of the houses 
and the river from my other window. 


Of an apartment in New York where she lived 
for a short time with others: 


But the minute I landed in this apartment, 
I felt that subtle atmosphere that I love and 
fear. ‘The pictures on the wall have that in- 
definable something which marks the owners 
as artists. "The books I have revelled in such 
time as I have had free—books on art, music, 
plays, from the French and others, James 
Stephens’ poetry (I swallowed two volumes 
of it before getting out of bed Sunday morn- 
ing) ‘Fiona Macleod” whose books I have 
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wanted to get my mitts on for several years 
now. And a stack of prints—Winold Reiss, 
and others—the whole thing breathing that 
pagan atmosphere, which somehow or other, 
fascinating as it is, I fear because it seems to 
move outside the greater realities of life. 


I could hardly sleep at all Saturday night 
though I had been up since five in the morn- 
ing—it was so exciting to land right in such an 
atmosphere the minute I set foot in New 
York, for that is exactly what New York has 
always stood for tome. As I pawed over the 
stack of prints and peeped into the books that 
midnight hour, I wondered whether the men 
who lived there became perhaps so wrapped 
up in the turn of a phrase in a book of poetry, 
the rhythm of a line in a drawing, that they 
missed some of the sterner things of life, or 
shut them out completely. And then the sol- 
dier uniform hanging on the back of a chair 
rebuked me. Whatever may have been the 
life, strenuous, or dilettante, that they lived in 
these rooms, they are now facing some grim 
business. 


VI 
PROTEST 


Nor alone for herself did she desire beauty. 


Think of the life we might live on this plati- 
et with a little better economic foundation, a 
little less slavery to bread and butter needs, 


I am always looking for a bit of genuiné 
gaiety and lightness in life, and always finding 
instead nothing but sordid struggle in hideous 
conditions. Only last week I went down to 
the Village expecting to find a pert up-and- 
coming seamstress, doing the thing partly for 
the fun of it, lured there by a little announce- 
ment bearing the legend, “If you don’t think 
that clothes count, just try walking down 
Fifth Avenue without any,” and illustrated in 
black silhouette was a lady clothed in a hand 
bag and parasol ambling down the street. In 
view of this, I thought to find a little artistry, 
a little freedom and some gaiety connected 
with the job. And I found a hard-pressed 
young woman with a husband out of work 
and a baby on her hands nearly driving her 
frantic while she tried to squeeze a living out 
of her meagre sewing ability—living in bare 
rooms, with a few sticks of furniture and a 
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radical book or two from the public library. 
I can echo heartily the naive remark of a 
young landlady I had last year, up against the 
same circumstances, “Oh, I never thought life 


would be like this!” 


But the one thing that I cannot stand to see 
is a neglected child—it is then that I under- 
stand how the English suffragists felt when 
they went about like tigresses slashing pictures, 
burning buildings—I could do the same when 
I see an uncared-for child. It’s the one out- 
rage that seems to me unbearable. 


By the way, there was another thing that hit 
me the moment I got back—how this eco- 
nomic burden drops down on one again the 
minute one sets foot in the city! I asked 
F how Jennie was and she said “Nearly 
worrying herself to death now because she 
thinks after she made the decision and got the 
baby on the way, that she can’t afford it!” 
When she decided it last winter, and had her 
operation, her husband had regular work and 
some prospects of advance. The business went 
to pieces and he got out of work and has hus- 
tled jobs ever since, getting less and no pros- 
pects at all. Meantime prices have of course 
kept going up. And now with the baby three 
months on the way she is worried sick over the 
expense. Isn’t that the very devil? And you 
remember what wonderfully fine young folks 
they are—the life of their little community, 
Jeaders in the church, with fine standards, and 
thrifty and efficient. R—— A. was in 








PROTEST 


that day and I told him about it, and said 
that I could tear this rotten structure down 
with my bare hands when I saw things like 
that. Jennie says she would love to have 
three or four children if they could take care 
of them. 
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VII 
THe War 


To Grace Scribner the war was long drawn out 
tragedy. 


As I told you, I long ago lost the power to 
follow with my feelings the detailed progress 
of the war. It seemed to me the only thing 
was simply to endure it until they were 
through and then to pick up what was left 
and go on as best we may. 


Now as I look back I wonder that I could 
have been so indifferent to the several big bat- 
tle. ‘To me it was one long unbroken con- 
fused bloodiness. 


Have just been down to dinner and have 
heard well-fed prosperous old dames saying 
with clenched teeth that they’d starve every 
man, woman, and child in Germany. I came 
up boiling with rage and ready to fall into a 
fit of bawling but realized that that would 
not feed any German or help anyone else. I 
suppose we must school ourselves to listen to 
that kind of talk without blowing up. 


Don’t you wonder how we can go on pic- 
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nicking on the rocks, and smiling and having 

a good time and enjoying our work and think- 

ing ahead,—how can we with that horrible 

thing going on over there? It is beyond all 

bearing that we can stand it and keep our 

minds and not go insane. It would do us all 
credit if we should go staring mad. 


She called herself a pacifist: 


Isn’t it queer the way you can tell a pacifist 
by the way he hates the war? Arnold Ben- 
nett, in The Pretty Lady, tells of the hospital 
committee in London, the way they were 
planning and supervising from London the 
work of a hospital in France, and saying while 
these nice genteel people were gathered there, 
correctly plunged in “war work” that in 
France in the hospital they were wearily cut- 
ting off arms and legs and carrying them out 
by buckets full. But it will be lost to many 
who read it—they will never know the re- 
bellion of soul behind that. We thorough- 
going ones are the only ones that know the 
conflict and the absolute hatred of it. 


She allied herself with groups that were urging 
a clearer declaration of war aims: 


As for the present horrible situation—the 
Allies are not blameless—we are becoming 
dulled with every extra month to the blame 
that attaches to the Allies... . They have not 
repudiated the secret treaties, they have not 
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repudiated the Paris economic conference— 
their millionaires are even now organizing to 
get the trade of the world and you may be 
sure the Germans know it. For months we 
have agitated for a clear statement of war 
aims from the English and French and we 
have not yet got it. And the drive comes on 
and everybody forgets the diplomatic blunder 
in the tension caused by the slaughter. So 
there you are. 


She was no utopian dreamer, divorced from the 
necessities of a situation in which the people found 
themselves involved against their will: 


As for following Wilson’s leadership, really 
it seems to me that there is one thing I have 
learned, and that is that you can’t follow 
anybody completely. I could not then and 
could not now follow him in leading into the 
war, but I can and will follow him as he finds 
his way through it—we’re in it and he is the 
only one to follow. . . . Because I admire and 
agree whole-heartedly with Wilson’s present 
policy is no sign I have to tie up with him 
permanently—if anyone else appears who can 
do the job better, or if he reverses himself and 
does not stick to his present high aims, it’s time 
to throw him over and take out at the same 
time your extra kick for past offenses. 


And within a year: 


It never occurred to me in the early days of 
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the peace conference that we would get any- 
thing but a miserable compromise, but I am 
almost unable to grasp the fact that in spite 
of all Wilson’s wordy idealism, we have got 
not even a messy compromise—not even an 
attempt at it, nothing but an old diplomatic 
peace, with a new alliance of power. 


She struggled to define for herself an ethical po- 
sition: 


I was sure a while back that I should be a 
C.O. Now I don’t know where I would draw 
the line. Draw it I surely would at killing, 
but beyond that I do not know. Ambulance 
work, Y. M. C. A., Red Cross, I’d do some of 
it, I suppose. 


I am all stirred up over it once more and 
today I wonder drearily whether those unfor- 
tunates who, like myself, cannot be absolutely 
dogmatic on one side or the other, who have 
gone through these upheavals with every turn 
of affairs, add anything to the solution by all 
our strivings and mental sufferings. ... I 
have thought for months that either I did not 
have the mental capacity to arrive at any place 
of conviction or else my convictions have all 
been killed, for I am really not doing any 
thinking and have not for weeks on the war. 
I can’t think about it. One simply goes 
around in a circle until it is simply maddening. 


I am inconceivably comforted by that news 
of Jane Addams, If she too is torn between 
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the same emotions, and if she too feels the im- 


_pulse to come right out and speak her mind, 


and yet holds her peace, that is a comfort to 
the rest of us. . . . And yet at the same time 
I wonder if either she or the Chief or someone 
else whom we all trusted should come out and 
make the stand, how many of us would in- 
stantly spring up and follow! I wonder! Yet 
again—here is a letter today appealing for help 
to back up Wilson in his principles—comes 
from an obscure source, but says there is a rea- 
son to fear that Wilson feels he cannot get the 
support of his principles and policies that they 
must have to carry them through, and may 
have to retrench. If he needs help, surely our 
duty would be clear. We are all so scattered 
and helpless! There would be a great job for 
the church—why isn’t there leadership in the 
Federal Council? 


I know exactly how you felt about the 
C. O. getting release from perplexities by go- 
ing to jail. It isa cheap way to get out of this 
mental torture. I don’t admire it. We’ve got 
to be smart enough to stay out and face the 
thing through step by step. That’s the hard 
way. 





I ran into M , the other preacher who 
Was not going to register, you remember, one 
day at the Rand school lunch room, and he 
told me that they had not yet decided whether 
they would register, but probably would, 
since they could not get enough to stand with 
them. I could not help but be a little exultant 
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that even they, extreme as they are, were not 
settling it absolutely on the basis of unshak- 

able conviction and conscience, but had to 
consider what would do the most good. Once 
you admit that, then you must make allow- 
ance for anyone who draws the line where he 
thinks he can do the most good, and his line 
may be a long way behind yours. 


From a summer conference where she was teach- 
ing: 


Well, suppose I had gotten up sometime in 
the meetings and said what I wanted to—said 
I could stand what this war was doing to my 
brothers and my Christian brothers on both 
sides of the line in the way of physical suf- 
fering, that I could stand the thought of my 
brothers and the thousands of young men liv- 
ing months like rats in holes, lying night after 
night in the mud, days without food except 
what they could pick from knapsacks of their 
dead comrades, the rats and the mice running 
over them by night and eaten by vermin all 
the time. I could even stand it to think of 
them lying dead on the battlefields, their bod- 
jes rotting in the rains, and shot and torn anew 
with the raging shells and guns, or left for the 
dogs and carrion birds to eat. I could stand it 
even to think of them lying wounded for 
hours and hours in filthy shell holes, with no 
hand near to give them so much as a drink of 
water, their lives ebbing away for lack of a 
little care. I could stand all that in the cause 
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of liberty and justice, but what I could not 
stand was the fact that war takes my brothers 
from the peaceful pursuits of their ordinary 
life, that it tears them from a civilized life in 
which they would turn sick at having to shoot 
an old worn out horse, or a wounded puppy, 
and puts in their hands a steel blade and bids 
them run the blade through the bodies of their 
fellow Christians, turning them for the time 
into wild fiends, lusting for the blood of their 
fellows, savages with wild yells, murdering for 
the very sport of it. And when they come 
back, every time I touch their hands I shall 
think of those days when those same hands 
murdered other men no more to blame for 
the war than they were themselves; and in 
spite of myself I shall never be able to meet 
them and clasp their hands without remem- 
bering the days when they were wet with the 
blood of other human beings, children of a 
common Father. 

Suppose I had said it passionately as I feel 
it. Well you know what would have hap- 
pened. I would have given Mr. W a 
heavy handicap in this part of the country and 
further, for there were western people here. 
I would have made null and void anything I 
might have said on the social service question. 
Against that, I might have made a few of the 
really sensitive young people think for them- 
selves. But they would have been helpless to 
speak out—and what good would it have done 
in the end? Well, I can’t discuss it, for I 
don’t know what to do. If only the Lord 
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would speak from the skies to me as he has 
done to my colleagues in this institute I’d do 
what he said, no matter what it was. Alas, 
however, I am left to myself to find the right 
way and I don’t know which way it runs. It 
would certainly bring one much peace to 
speak out and throw all caution to the winds! 
One could gain peace, but peace is not worth 
the price that might have to be paid for it. 
If it closed to us all possible avenues into the 
church group, I don’t think it would be worth 
while. 


During the last year of her life she wrote of the 
abstract question of compromise with which she 
had thus concretely wrestled, as one 


faced by every radical, without regard to his 
personal environment, namely, How much 
can he speak of his convictions without injur- 
ing the cause itself for which he is fighting? 
That question is answered by men and women 
in an infinite variety of degrees and their atti- 
tude depends in my judgment almost entirely 
upon temperament and experience. To the 
thorough going “come outer” there is but one 
way in which to save his soul alive, and that 
is to speak all he believes at all times and places. 
But once backed away ever so little from this 
thoroughly uncompromising attitude, there is 
an endless variation in the reaction of people 
to any given question. Some will feel that 
they do the cause injury by being so uncom- 
promising and will be willing to sacrifice 
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their convictions somewhat to the business of 
getting truth uttered, even if it is not the 
whole truth, 


I think . . . that individuals come little by 
little, one at a time, to a new ethical standard. 
By extension it gradually reaches out and fin- 
ally comes to be a new standard for all. Just 
as now none of us would think it necessary to 
offer human sacrifices under any conditions, 
so it seems to me must the refusal to kill come 
sooner or later to be the firm standard which 
no normal person would think of violating. 
But we come up against the old question, do 
we further it by making it our adamantine 
principle, or by conceding that the time is not 
ripe for the standard for all? How I wonder 
whether we shall ever have to decide it on con- 
crete issues. And after all it cannot be de- 
cided any other way. 


VIII 


CoMMENTS 


GRACE SCRIBNER’S general point of view is further 
indicated by chance comments on life and current 
events. Of a new organization: 


I can’t see how new life can come out of it, 
but then, I await results. Life is full of sur- 
prises, and theories go down to defeat quite 
often, so it may really do something. 


Of some acquaintances: 


How they do love success, and how I distrust 
it. 


Of a friend’s problem: 


But no one else, not even the greatest in the 
world, can help another in the real matters of 
life. One must fight through alone. I have 
certainly found that out. As many times as 
I have felt impelled to break out to the Chief 
and our committee about what seem restric- 
tions and limitations, in this work all these 
years, just as many times have I known that I 
must make my own way and that they could 
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not do it for me. We just have to keep on 
from day to day. It seems to me that we are 
hopelessly caught in things. 


Of the members of the Women’s Trade Union 
League to whose convention she was a fraternal 
delegate: 


Another thing that astonished me is that the 
girls in the rank and file are ready to go a long 
way ahead of their leaders. They respond 
with the utmost intelligence to the far reach- 
ing sentiments uttered by the English dele- 
gates, especially Margaret Bondfield, and could 
be led much farther and faster than anyone in 
authority is disposed to go. 


Of a member of a committee on better relations 
in industry, upon which business men were repre=- 
sented: 


He could not get outside of the realm of his 
responsibility as a business man giving advice 
on the safety of securities. . . . The other one 
got to the heart of it immediately and frankly 
blurted out that it would immediately bring 
into question the morality of taking profits at 
all if they began to question it. There was no 
other way to look at it. He had clear sense 
anyway. He could see better than B—— or 
any of the others that once you began this 
business of prying into what profits were 
Christian, the jig was up. 


COMMENTS 


Of a woman whose judgment she respected: 


M—— D——,, by the way, seems to be to- 
tally untouched by this new thing that is 
sweeping over the face of the earth in the 
wake of the Russian revolution—that is, the 
enthusiasm for organization on occupational 
lines as the method of giving one a new grip on 
reality. When I asked her what she thought 
about social workers organizing, she thought it 
rather silly, simply anocher organization that 
would take more energy and bother than it 
was worth. She has not a glimmer of this new 
spirit driving people to organize around their 
economic interests—still talking about gains 
in hours and wages and general conditions but 
apparently unmoved by this other. Have I 
lost my mind on this subject, or is there some- 
thing real here? I’m completely swept away 
by the possibilities of it. So much so that it 
almost seems as if I want to get out of a vol- 
untary thing like the church, founded on sen- 
timent mostly, and get into labor organization 
which seems more real. 


About the raids on the “reds”: 


You have doubtless heard about the raid on 
the new Call headquarters. It was an out- 
rage. I have written a long letter to Glass. 
. . . By the way, I ran right into the new 
headquarters of the Call last Sunday without 
realizing I was anywhere near; had not seen 
the building before. I felt like stopping dead 
still in the street and saluting! .. . 
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Those deportations which continue make 
one madder and madder all the time! It is 
simply outrageous. Think of those 200 Rus- 
sians more or less being raided here in New 
York in their usual classes. The Times play- 
ing it up as a conspiracy, a thousand dollars on 
the table among them, lurid stuff like that. 
The thousand dollars, it turns out, belonged to 
the Russian steamship company and consisted 
of deposits made by foreigners who wanted to 
get tickets back home at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. 


Of a tension in Methodist circles over the pub- 
lication by the Methodist Federation for Social 
Service of its bulletin on Russia: 


If it’s going to be a decisive issue, I have 
wondered if it were not unfortunate that it 
got mixed up in the Russian question, instead 
of one nearer home. But after all, if the issue 
comes, it will doubtless come on the very point 
of violence, whether it is a national labor mat- 
ter, or the Russian issue. For if we have any 
more incidents like Seattle it won’t be possible 
to keep out of it for long, and then will come 
the test. And then the church will decide 
upon the ground of its long-won standards of 
individual life. But once we get into that, 
only the good God can tell where we will come 
out. How terrible it would be if we non- 
resistants should have to make decisions in the 
midst of a bloody uprising! What could we 
do? There is no time for quiet agitation and 


COMMENTS 


teaching in such times. One must choose 
sides on the immediate issue. How could one 


have held aloof at Seattle? 
Again: 


And what a sight to see those royal families 
scuttling out of Central Europe! When and 
how will the industrial and commercial poten- 
tates scuttle? Shall we ever see any of it? Or 
is it too far in the future? 


One can’t but wonder whether we are in for 
a world revolution—do you think we can es- 
cape it? England seems to be veering sharply 
out of its way. What do you think, anyway? 
I simply can’t imagine how it could break out 
in this country. Can you get any glimmer of 
how it might happen? I can’t imagine it any 
more than I can imagine an angel coming 
down out of heaven, or Jesus ascending into 
the clouds or any other impossible thing. 


Of Russia: 


I am willing to trust the future to the kind 
of materialism that refuses to take any more 
than $60 a month when the chances are good 
for taking. 
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Ix 
FEMINISM 


Wume Grace Scribner seems to have been con- 
nected with but one woman’s organization, the 
Women’s Trade Union League, her interest in 
woman’s work and status is evident throughout the 
correspondence. Of an early business position: 


I am given to understand that I will not 
have any title, official recognition and but lit- 
tle of the salary that would go to a man in the 
same position, but that I may do the same 
work, take the same kicks, all on $20 a week. 
And I’m fool enough to do it. . . . I dare say 
that my greatest reason for my decision was 
the fact that so many men want the job—and 
I just want to beat them to it. 


Of the secretary of a political club in 1912: 


By hard and prolonged pumping I got a few 
remarks out of him. . . . However, he acted 
as if it bored him to tears to hear women men- 
tion a political subject, so I had to be resigned 
to his wife’s discussion of the morning church 
service. 
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Of a political meeting in which she was inter- 
ested: 


I do not know whether women are going. 
But I think I'll stroll down there and timidly 
inquire whether there are any ladies in the 
meeting. Isn’t it queer in a day and age like 
this that we still have to go about with that 
apologetic hang-dog kind of an air when we 
want to know what the public is doing? 


Other comments: 


And one thing men never understand is the 
extra work that any business or professional 
woman has to do just because she is a woman; 
work that no man is expected to do. And she 
is never paid enough to pay for all such ser- 
vice—preparing her breakfast and washing 
dishes, caring for her room, laundry work, 
sewing, mending, and an endless lot of odd jobs 
that men get done for them. And many men 
in such position dictate their personal letters, 
if they have any, to their stenographers dur- 
ing business hours. And letters paying their 
monthly bills and such are apt to go through 
the office. 


There is surprisingly little conversation at 
meals; all women, and with all due respect to 
our sex, they don’t talk live issues unless there 
are men around. 

I do get a big thrill every time I meet an- 


other woman who is demanding her independ- 
ence and I get thrilled when I look around and 
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see all the things women are doing. I even 
like to see B. in her office, bossing around a 
minister, and I loved it one night when the 
three of us were going over to a Columbia 
concert, A. bringing up the rear. “Whoa 
there, girls,” she said. ‘Slow up a bit—there’s 
an old boy ahead there that I had to fire a few 
days ago and I don’t want to meet him!” 


The mature letters of 1922 contain several dis- 
cussions of the new womanhood in its bearing upon 
family and social life. Of self-supporting unmar- 
ried women: 


While I admire their achievements, I do not 
consider them a desirable factor in society. 
Their personal happiness and development is 
terribly limited. But the more serious factor 
is that while they are the most capable, en- 
dowed with initiative and ability, they are not 
passing on those qualities to the future. And 
compared with the married women and moth- 
ers I know, they stand head and shoulders 
above the average. Sometimes I think of them 
as going through life blindfolded, insensible of 
the chief significance and beauty of life. In 
my more pessimistic moods, I think of them 
as a group of cripples among a race of athletes. 
But when I get a glimpse at times of the whole 
social process in truer’ perspective, I think of 
them as a kind of living sacrifice on the altar 
of human freedom. For because they have 
lived so, the men and women of the future will 
have more liberty and freedom. 


FEMINISM 


The change in the industrial system has 
wrought as much evil upon the women whom 
it has kept in the home as upon those whom it 
has sent into the factories. Where in the old 
type of home the women had some actual re- 
lation to the productive process, in the modern 
home they are left with the residuum of dreary 
drudgery which has no relation to the vital 
processes of creative activity, or at best very 
little. They are therefore removed almost en- 
tirely from the economic realities of their own 
day and are entirely incapable of appreciating 
the bitter struggle which is laid upon the 
bread winner. Even if they have engaged in 
some years of earning before their marriage, it 
is ordinarily a very short period, not long 
enough to take the blush of adventure from it, 
and to reveal the struggle in its relentless as- 
pects. Consequently their vision is narrowed 
and they are apt to take for granted that they 
should demand and demand, because they do 
not appreciate the effort which must go into 
this struggle with the outside world. It is the 
fault of the environment. And that being 
the case, when a woman is conservative in her 
views she is apt to be ultra-conservative, be- 
cause it is a derived attitude, that is, one taken 
on from the color of her surroundings, instead 
of an attitude derived from fresh daily contact 
with the actual world. 


A woman so placed is in an almost impos- 
sible situation. Some women are fully con- 
scious of it and make heroic efforts to get loose 
from the deadening life through some activity 
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outside of the home; if they are fully con- 
scious of it, they are apt to attempt to get into 
some kind of earning capacity as soon as their 
children are old enough to permit it. But 
these are still rare cases. It is the unusual 
woman who can adjust herself to the economic 
world after spending so many years in close 
attention to the details of family life. (I 
think this is just where you are on the right 
track, for the sake of the men and women of 
tomorrow, in supporting such legislation as 
the Shepherd-Towner bill. Women should be 
supported entirely independent of their hus- 
bands while they are giving themselves to the 
care of their families, and means should be 
provided to readjust them to the outside world 
when that time is past.) Other women are 
only partly conscious of this need for relation 
to the world of affairs and are unhappy and 
restless without knowing why. And still 
others are entirely content with the present 
situation, expecting to be supported in the tra- 
ditional way, and realizing almost nothing of 
what that means to the one who does the sup- 
porting. I know women of all these types and 
I’ve done my share at waking them up. 


And it was not only the women that she helped 
to awaken! 


I’ve got that lad L. going on the feminist 
question and he’s all stirred up about it... . 
I’ve framed up a small library and am taking it 
down triumphantly. . . . Among my books 
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I’ve dug up zine, every one with corking stuff 
in it, and I’ve got two others on the list. 
When he asked for the list my heart went 
down, for I couldn’t think right off the bat 
whether I could muster more than three or 
four, but here I’ve got all these and every one 
hitting the bull’s-eye on it! 


xX 
FRIENDSHIP 


“SHE was made for friendship,” one wrote of Grace 
Scribner after her death. The generosity of her 
friendship is indicated in an early letter: 


Then I want you to know that Miss S. came 
in and threw us into such a turmoil that I am 
not over it yet. What do you think? She 
starts for Europe on Wednesday of this week! 
Did I sleep last night? Well, a trifle; but my 
sleep was a long procession of English castles, 
Italian art galleries and cathedrals, Irish peas- 
ant life and Scotch heather fields and Nor- 


wegian fjords. 
Then a momentary thought of herself: 


If I could see a Scotch heather field on a 
gray November day, all alone, miles from any- 
thing, life could hold nothing more for me. 


And then quickly back to the friend: 
I am so glad she can go. 


She often related with glee an experience in 
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which her relation with a friend was broken and 
mended again, and here it is in a late letter: 


Once we had the W- ’s house in Evanston 
. . »»and Plum and I did most of the managing 
of it for the family of six girls who took it for 
the winter. I remember we had some rather 
cross words one morning—lI can’t remember 
over what, but I suspect I was to blame, for I 
remember being very cross about it. During 
the day I kept thinking of the evening when 
we should meet at dinner again, wondered how 
we could patch up the quarrel. At noon, in 
something I was reading, I ran across this: 
“Emerson says that every one should have a 
graveyard in which to bury the faults of his 
friends.” ‘The very thing, I thought. So I 
sent a telegram to Plum in the city saying, “I 
have one; have you?” Within an hour came 
back this answer: “Yes, but the grave digger 
belongs to the union and there is a strike on.” 
And when she burst into the house at night, 
we greeted each other with a roar of laughter. 
And when the joke was told to the girl who 
happened to be acting as treasurer of the 
family, she commented, “Well, I wish you two 
would make up your tiffs face to face and put 
your telegram money on the coal bill.” 





But she was strangely diffident regarding her own 
worth as a friend: 


The very best thing that the two years at 
C. T. S. gave me are the friends. . . . How 
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few there were who wanted my friendship— 
so those few are most dear to me. 

You know I almost have to have an affidavit 
before it occurs to me that people might like 
me—so few do that it is always a surprise when 
I get incontrovertible evidence that anyone, 
man or woman, really does find me worth cul- 
tivating. ...I don’t readily assume that 
people are attracted to me. 


Of some readings that she was following with a 
friend: 


And they also remind me that I have a 
friend who thinks of me every day—which is 
no small thing in a world like this where real 
friendship is not to be met on every corner. 
I live alone and I work alone, and it is pleasant 
to be reminded that there are a few people in 
the world at least to whom I am something 
more than a member of a committee or an 
office executive or a machine for getting a 
certain amount of work done. 


How glad I was to have your letter Monday 
morning! And what a lift of the spirit to 
have that word of affection from you. My 
dear, my dear, why is the world so afraid of 
love! I can’t understand it. What harm 
could it possibly do, in whatever forms it 
manifests itself? Is it not better than lonely 
aloofness or antagonism or indifference? 


| 
XI 
RELIGION 


THE menta: awakening which began in 1907 
touched intimately her old religious beliefs, as she 
herself recognized: 


Dear me, if some of the good people whom 
I know could get a look into my brains some- 
time when they’re working over-time, I’d be 
up as a heretic, I know. 


I can no longer live upon the experiences of 
others, however wonderful and inspiring they 
are, but must accept what my experiences 
teach me to be the truth. 


Early letters indicate the attention she was giving 
to the adjustment that her own growing powers 
_ demanded: 


I do wish I could get some sort of a theory, 
all my own if need be, that would make a 
harmonious whole. . . . I try to drop these 
things for a while, but can’t. They occupy 
every minute when my mind is not directly 
engaged in my work. 
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And again: 


Sometimes I think this question is of such 
vital importance that I cannot get it off my 
mind at all, and at other times it seems to me 
that it is not at all important, that the living 
of one’s life, making living day by day a real 
art, is the important and only important thing. 
Just to make every day the best that the high- 
est conception of life can make it. Ah, but 
what a task that is, to keep a properly earnest 
attitude toward life without taking yourself 
too seriously, getting in just enough of a dash 
of humor, knowing when to stop work, and 
when to make the most of the hours, when to 
be interested in others and when to insist upon 
no interruptions—yes, it is beyond me... 
yet of course you know that the questions will 
come up and demand attention and one can’t 
run away from them. I can’t say what I 
think, but the newest ideas pull me with a 
force almost irresistible. And not because they 
are new, but they do sound so reasonable, and 
. . » we are limited to believing only what ap- 
peals to us as reasonable. Nevertheless, the 
newer ways seem to me more full of majesty 
and divinity than the old way. 

Life has never seemed so complex. ‘The 
question of Christian living seems to have 
switched to a choice between many good 
things. Not any longer, “Is this thing right 
or wrong?” but “Is it the rightest?” 


Even then her religion had a practical outlook: 
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As to whether all this makes us better able 
to help people—I think I said before, yes. 
But Iam not sosure. At the same time, I like 
to think that after all life in its richest pos- 
sible manifestation is in the giving of it freely 
to folks. . . . Of course, as to whether we can 
really help people better for all this seeking 
after truth depends upon what we mean by 
helping people. . . . It most certainly helps 
us to help that class of people met in the train- 
ing school, for instance, but whether it helps 
us to help people on the Bowery is a question. 
Speaking of this to F. she said that it was very 
apparent that any talks I give in the mission 
now are very much more worth listening to 
than formerly, but she was in doubt whether 
the appeal to the men was as strong, and I can- 
not help knowing that I lack my former en- 
thusiasm. 


How little regard she had for form is shown as 
early as 1912, by an account of an incident at the 
historical political convention of that year: 


Judge Lindsey called attention to the fact 
that the meeting had been opened without 
prayer, and a colored preacher was hastily 
brought to the platform, and went through 
the motions of prayer, after which the real 
worship began. 


Of a sermon heard in 1914, she wrote: 


I felt that my leader was being basely mis- 
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represented. Jesus never meant the things 
that man got out of his talk at the well. And 
I wanted to go up and tell him that the Jesus 
I try to follow is the same one that belonged 
to Bouck White and Tannenbaum in the New 
York Tombs, the same “hobo” that the I. W. 
W.’s shout for—that I would go with my 
crowd—and that he could stay with his com- 
fortable, pussy-footed, suburban crowd. 


And to a troubled friend in 1921: 


I think that you are right about not finding 
very much guidance in the teachings of Jesus 
for some of the personal problems which we all 
face. He died in the full flush of youth, be- 
fore tasting any of the bitter wisdom of the 
lengthening years. It is after the age at which 
he died that life begins to teach some of its 
most relentless lessons. 


Just as this type of religion involved the struggle 
for an ethical position regarding the war, so did it 
raise a constant question in her mind concerning 
her own standard of living: 


I must stop now, for I must settle my things 
at my new room. A small room, by the way, 
on the west side and compared to what I have 
been living in, the very slums. If no condi- 
tions arise that make it intolerable, I shall live 
there with a lighter conscience than I have had 
in the apartment which was more expensive 
and luxurious than I felt I had a right to. 
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But I get so stirred up over the radical move- 
ment and my comfortable existence. I don’t 
work hard enough to justify my comfortable 
circumstances. And it makes me want to 
break loose and do something just to show that 
I am ready for real sacrifice and real effort. 
.-. Itisnot ... their opinions with which 
I am in harmony, so much as their stark sacri- 
ficing devotion. 


She wrote of a coming Executive Committee 
meeting which she anticinated might raise her 
salary: 


It simply comes to this—they must not do it 
this year—it must not come up at all—we shall 
do well to get through at all. Iam, however, 
making a recommendation that the salaries of 
the assistants be raised if it is at all possible. 
(Even as I write this I blush, for it is quite 
possible and more than likely that no one will 
think about raising my salary. I am sure I 
am getting all and more than I am worth.) 


She took Christianity seriously. At a Sunday 
school business meeting in an Evanston church in 
1912 a question was raised regarding the presence 
in the school of a certain Negro child: 


Well, I just naturally and trustingly, as 
much so as the colored child . . . expected 
them to say if there is one child, there must 
be more, and we'll have to work up a class. Is 
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that what I heard? To my intense amaze- 
ment, I heard a discussion of what was to be 
done to keep that child and others out—it re- 
solves itself into this: ‘“The law gives them the 
right to go to public school, and therefore we 
cannot keep them out of here, but we can 
discourage them.” “Mrs. W- .? contribu- 
ted another, “had a case like that in her class 
once”—you would have thought they were 
talking of bubonic plague—‘and she quietly 
visited the mother and told her that it would 
be better not to have the child come—better 
for the child and better all around.” I was so 
mad that I wanted to get right up and cut 
loose, but I knew that I had no business to try 
to say anything while I was in such a rage—for 
sure as I should get on my feet, I would have 
cut loose a lot of that choice vocabulary of 
Jesus and poured it out on them. But the 
shame at my own rage and the knowledge 
that I am myself not over self-sacrificing kept 
me from exploding. . . . I suppose I will cool 
down and forget the whole thing and go 
calmly on in the usual routine. But whenever 
I think of that little child denied entrance to 
the house which is supposedly the house of 
God, and all the rest of the pious rant and cant, 
my blood threatens to boil over again. I 
wanted to get up and say I’d cancel my mem- 
bership, having joined under the misappre- 
hension that I was joining a Christian church 
and not a Caucasian club. 





A far more sophisticated woman, but a woman 
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to whom Christianity was still intensely practical, 
wrote from a summer conference a decade later: 


I told you, I think, about the hours of the 
girls here at the hotel. I brought up the sub- 
ject before the faculty meeting yesterday, 
suggesting that some specific recommendations 
be made to those in authority. There was a 
typical church reaction. First and foremost, 
the one hotel man to whom the chief reference 
was made was a wonderful Christian gentle- 
man doing the best he could. Moreover, his 
prices were lower than other places, and we 
should have to pay more. Again, the girls 
were inefficient and not worth more. More- 
over, it was war-time and everybody had to 
sacrifice. Some members of the faculty did 
valiant service in the discussion on the other 
side; when one said the girl at their table was 
certainly stupid and lacking in her head, one 
man wanted to know how much brain power 
they were expecting for $3.50 a week. But 
they voted to lay the whole thing on the table. 
All three faculty tables discussed it vigorously 
at dinner immediately following. At mine it 
took the form of war-time sacrifice necessary. 
Think of it—waitresses required to sacrifice 
for a lot of summer hotel loafers! A few years 
ago the whole proceeding would have wounded 
me to the point of passionate grief, but alas, 
I’m wise in world wisdom about the church 
and rather took a wicked kind of I. W. W. 
delight in throwing the bomb and watching 
them squirm over it. 
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Quite as authentic a picture as this of the gleeful 
bomb-thrower is that of the woman penitent over 
her own shortcomings: 


Oh, I thought I could not stand the church 
another minute .. . and then I knew that 
my own devotion to the vision is not so single- 
hearted as it might be and I wondered what 
right I had to demand adherence from M : 
So castigating myself, perhaps the purposes of 
the services were fulfilled. 





Her own work lay inevitably within the ranks of 
the church: 


I get sick over what the church says, I mean 
over what one hears in church. But between 
times I can remember the things it is doing and 
take courage. And as Orchard says, the mis- 
sionary work of the church is the only Chris- 
tian banner left flying. In spite of the fact 
that missionaries have aided and abetted im- 
perialism, they have not done it knowingly 
with any conception of the result.... I 
don’t feel . . . that I could work with the 
socialists. JI am entirely at sea unless I can 
appeal to the spirit and teaching of Jesus 
openly and frankly. 


She longed that the church should assume a place 
of leadership in the making of a new world: 
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The papers here today carried the news of 
the interchurch steel strike investigation— 
Times and World, anyway. And it is a hum- 
mer! Harcourt is publishing it—so0o pages. 
I faint with discouragement when I think that 
that movement might have gone through and 
continued that sort of work. It ought to be 
done. Is any religious organization going to 
do it, I wonder? ‘There is no question what- 
ever in my mind concerning the value of that 
sort of activity. It would be of the very 
highest value in a period like the present. But 
will anything be done? I suppose not! But 
it makes me long to get out and hustle a crowd 
together of all denominations who would con- 
tinue that sort of a thing. 


Of a minister who was timid about addressing 


the I. W. W., she wrote: 


How I wanted to tell him that if we do not 
mix with the publicans and the sinners, who 
else in the church would? 


XII 
THE Furure 


GRACE SCRIBNER’S thought turned often to the 
good future for which she worked: 


We are living in the next century while the 
people who have the affairs of the world in 
hand are still going on in the old way. 


When I woke to consciousness this morning 
I wondered what the world would seem like 
if one could wake up free to work without 
worry and with the emergencies of life pro- 
vided for by social insurance, with the knowl- 
edge that whatever happened there would be 
no old people hungry or destitute and no need 
to worry about sickness and old age for one’s 
self or anyone else. What kind of an aspect 
would life wear, I wonder, if one woke up to 
that kind of consciousness each morning? 


She was exacting in her requirements for that 
future. She wrote of a neglected child: 


I don’t want to take care of that child my- 
self. I realize I am not fitted for it by inclina- 
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tion or by training. What I need to do is to 
pick him up and turn him over to someone 
who does want to do that kind of work and 
who moreover actually knows how to do it 
intelligently and with all the scientific help 
that is available to date, and then have him 
trained mentally by people who are well fitted 
for that... . I wouldn’t be guilty of at- 
tempting to work with children without a 
stiff scientific training. 


Similarly on another occasion: 


If I had children of my own, I should be 
a very stern mother—stern with myself, not 
with the children. I would make every effort 
not to allow my natural primitive interest to 
overshadow the child’s personality, hindering it 
from full and early development and forming 
bonds that it would require much wrenching 
of the spirit later to cut loose from on the 
part of the child. J’d make it an independent 
strong individuality, fostering from the begin- 
ning a sense of separate and responsible entity. 


The new day, she believed, held the possibility of 


more ideal relationship between the sexes: 


To me, such a relationship, to be at all en- 
durable must be one which, while not absorb- 
ing either one, must still go to the center of 
the life of each—the central fact in the exist- 
ence of both parties—a growing together in 
experience and in service to some ideal and 
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purpose bigger than themselves, a mystical and 
beautiful union of body, mind, and spirit. I 
do think . . . that one reason the world pro- 
gresses so slowly is the inadequate appreciation 
of the possibilities inherent in the relations be- 
tween men and women. Except for the bare 
physical perpetuation of the race, this great 
mysterious wonderful force is all but wasted. 
Instead of being diffused over the whole of life, 
and made meantime to reach out in good will 
to wider relationships, it is despoiled and dis- 
sipated, or at least allowed to become insuf- 
ferably sordid and commonplace. It is but a 
more poignant form of human relationship— 
touched with divinity—and it is this concep- 
tion which the younger generation is deter- 
mined to realize. They are rebelling against 
the commonplaceness of the accepted routine 
of conventional ideas, and they are building 
for themselves new standards and ideals... 
What then? Idon’t know! And no woman 
of my generation will ever know. But these 
younger people, this brave, beautiful genera- 
tion, they will insist on knowing. They are 
refusing to submit to old ideals which rob so 
many of the joy and beauty of life. 


Increasingly the stern task of making the new 
world seemed to her to demand action, not mere 
words: 


J. telephoned this morning about a state- 
ment on the labor question and general social 
situation .. . but I am sick to nausea of 
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statements. We need something more ade- 
quate than that. 


There are a thousand things I want to talk 
to you about, especially my own dissatisfaction 
with mere talking and writing. I want some 
kind of action. ‘That crowd down in Boston, 
getting into the Lawrence strike and actually 
getting right into things is making me much 
dissatisfied. Let’s join them and take in wash- 
ings to earn our bread and butter on the side! 
Seriously, I do not know how long I can satisfy 
my conscience on the present rations it is get- 
ting. 


I am certainly going to keep at our crowd 
until I make them see that I at least am no 
longer satisfied with mere statements. Indeed 
I am sick of this everlasting education and 
writing of nice-sounding sentiments. I think 
it is time we undertook specific pieces of work, 
whether we do anything else or not. The very 
activity would be education of vastly more 
importance than circulating any number of 
general statements. 


She feared ideas that were divorced from life. 
Of pragmatism she had written humorously from 
Duluth in 1908: 


Now what pragmatism is, I am not pre- 
pared to say—do you know what it is? Do 
tell me something of your idea of it. I came 
into the dining room the other day, and wav- 
ing one of James’ books in the air, said to my 
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friend the doctor, “‘Doctor, will you tell me 
what pragmatism is?” and she said indiffer- 
ently, as she munched on an ear of corn, “I 
don’t know.. Why? Who’s got it?” And 
then as I smiled a superior sort of a smile, the 
kind you read about, she inquired, “Is it a 
disease or a religion?” and I told her it was 
both. But that’s what I want to know. 
Who’s got it and what is it? 


Her comment upon the death of Professor 
Rauschenbusch, the news of which, without detail, 
had just been received at a summer institute where 
she was teaching, is characteristic: 


I went down to the beach service, and there 
with the stretch of ocean before me I tried to 
realize it. Out of it came a sense of loneliness, 
and a little fear. It seemed to me as I sat there 
that the one man who had the full and pas- 
sionate social vision and yet who had his hands 
on the old verities to which he was holding a 
bit, had gone, and now we were left alone to 
drift far out into an entirely new world, 
whence we must make our way with no ties 
to bind us to the past. And then too, where 
had the wonderful life gone? Is it entirely 
dissipated, except as it lives on in the lives of 
those whom his influence had touched? I 
can’t be reconciled to it. 


And then, the practical thought: 


There were many years that he might have 
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given yet of his fine leadership, and spirits like 
his are too rare. How maddening it will be if 
he has fallen a prey to some beastly prevent- 
able disease. 


She girded herself for her part in the struggle 
for the new day: 


I did some real hard thinking, those two 
months while I was shut off from the outside 
world, and I realized that I simply must 
harden myself sufficiently at least so that the 
constant struggle and conflict would not dis- 
able me for the fight. If I let that get me 
down, then I could be no good to myself or to 
any cause. So I know I must brace up and 
toughen my conscience sufficiently to get 
through without letting it break me. Now 
I am recovered, but a new enemy attacks me, 
it is disillusionment—a deep despair of the 
whole situation at present. I wonder what 
there is that is worth doing at all? Is there 
anything that is more worth while than an- 
other? This too I have had to harden my- 
self against. So my “practical” attitude is 
simply a defense against what otherwise would 
break me entirely. 


XIII 
SELF-ASSESSMENT 


In some detailed letters during the last year of her 
life, Grace Scribner left her own reflection upon 
the development of her life and thought. 


When I woke up at the age of 22 and began 
to think for myself, I threw overboard about 
all that I had ever been taught about any- 
thing; month by month as I proceeded with 
my probing into the universe, I dropped one 
belief after another. Until finally, after two 
or three years, every aspect of life had been 
brought to the bar of my criticism, religion 
first, then economic ideas, then sex ideas, and 
when I got through, there was not a single 
idea left standing of all that formerly I had 
believed. Since that time the only religion I 
have had upon which to live has been the fu- 
ture—the race of mankind that is to be. And 
I think I have lived in that realm much more 
completely than I have lived in the everyday 
life around me. It has been a cold and austere 
religion—but the only one that I could recon- 
struct out of the ruins of the old. 


The efforts I have made to think my way 
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through the most vital questions of life alone 
—and the way in which I have given myself 
many spiritual wounds by the violent mental 
upheavals through which I have gone in trying 
to face the straight truth! 


For a total philosophy of life I know noth- 
ing better than that of Olive Schreiner. You 
will see that I am much indebted to her. I 
happened to light on the last public letter she 
wrote before her death, appearing in one of the 
English journals. I liked it so much that I 
kept it about my desk. I enclose it. It is 
high and austere and chilly, but it is all that 
life vouchsafes to some of us. JI commend it 
to you. 


Yet the letters of the period reveal something 
besides this cold and austere religion: 


I have just listened to a remarkable address 
by one of Gandhi’s followers, at the Civic 
Club, and had much the same impression, in 
listening to a description of Gandhi as I had 
of LeDoux—a restless dissatisfied feeling that 
those of us who are digging away at the outside 
structure of society are missing something. 
But we must not again lose ourselves in mys- 
ticism. ‘Too much time has been lost on that 
path before now. 


She was amazed at a great emotional experience 
in her own life that she could not rationalize: 
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This experience and my observation of it are 
actually taking me out of the realm of the 
material more thoroughly than anything in 
my experience, for I am unable to explain 
much of it on material grounds. It does seem 
in some mysterious way to partake of that 
larger force that governs the universe, to reach 
out beyond the individual into the larger in- 
finite. I can’t get this down on paper, but I 
am convinced there is something to it. I feel 
this same idea groping through the stories of 
Sherwood Anderson in The Triumph of the 
Egg. ... Another thesis I have evolved to 
account for some of the erratic emotions con- 
nected with such an experience is that there is 
a deeply rooted instinct and an intellectual ca- 
pacity, each developing along its own line, 
parallel, but never touching each other. When 
the instinct becomes active, arousing a deep 
emotional life, all the fears and doubts are 
caused by the intellectual struggling with this 
wildly irrational thing and trying to reduce it 
to some sort of logic. It is so entirely out of 
the realm of all other experiences, leaving no 
scope for the operation of the intellect at all, 
that it seems as if the mind strives in vain to 
rationalize the thing. 


Meantime, it has done some surprising things 
to me. . . . I’ve had all kinds of queer emo- 
tional experiences of which I would not have 
believed myself capable! Altogether psychic, 
the sort of outgoing toward another individual 
of my whole personality that I would not have 
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believed possible unaccompanied with any of 
the more pronounced sex reactions. This is 
making me feel that those of us who have 
bravely “faced” what we are pleased to term 
truth, have stripped the world altogether too 
bare. I realized when I talked with Doctor 
H. that I had done that in the matter of re- 
ligion—that I had violated something there 
when I threw overboard everything I had be- 
lieved. And now I realize that I have done it 
in the matter of sex—in my rigorous attempt 
to face the most brutal facts, I lost sight of 
other facts quite as significant. And I’m ac- 
tually experiencing a kind of reconversion to 
some of the old idealism connected with it— 
I mean I can see that there is really a solid 
basis of spirituality in it as well as the other. 
Of course I knew that as I knew there was 
something in religion, but emotionally I had 
thrown it all overboard. And it’s like the 
healing up of an old wound to get back to some 
of that spiritual significance connected with 
the subject in a concrete form. I’m a wiser 
and a happier woman already because of this 
very undefined experience. . . . When I ex- 
tracted my religious beliefs and threw them to 
the winds, it was a tremendous emotional 
crisis . . . so this question of sex . . . every 
revelation of the biological aspect that I had 
discovered for myself uprooted my emotional 
life until I was filled with a kind of cynical 
nausea over it. And now that I’m getting 
back some sense of the spiritual aspect of it, 
I am doing it emotionally again instead of just 
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in my mind. And this experience. . . is 
actually giving me a deeper spiritual outlook 
upon life. 


It seemed to me that when men and women 
should begin to express such ideals concerning 
their lives together, the future was beginning 
to have some substance in reality. It made 
concrete what had been before but a vague 
aspiration. So vivid was the impression, that 
I had an extraordinarily beautiful dream about 
it, the content of which was so elusive that I 
cannot attempt to put it on paper but from 
which I awoke with such a sense of spiritual 
exaltation as I have never before experienced. 
The fact of such a dream is remarkable in my 
case especially, for I am not given to such 
mysticism. When I threw out all the ideas of 
religion which I had believed, I had nothing 
but contempt left for anything that smacked 
of the unseen at all. Nothing henceforth 
could reach me that could not be brought to 
the laboratory of science and dissected and 
analyzed. Despite this, however, I have now 
and again experienced these mystical symbolic 
dreams. Upon two other occasions, as well as 
the one of which I have spoken. It almost 
seems as if this great mysterious something—to 
you it is God, to me it is Life, the Great Un- 
known—could not let us rest, as if there were 
no escape from it, but that even if banished 
from the realm of conscious thought, it 
troubles us in our dreams and forces our un- 
willing recognition. 
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It was during this last year that she met a con- 
crete situation thus: 


You know I am not bound in any way, in 
my thought at least, by the conventions or 
traditions. ‘They have long ceased to have any 
validity for me except as proved by experience 
to have some vitality. But I have built for 
myself one new bond, and that is the faith that 
I have no right, whatever my personal con- 
victions may be, to endanger the work or life 
of another—and that that must be avoided at 
any cost to myself. The war taught that 
bitter lesson—that one cannot follow one’s 
personal convictions without counting the cost 
to others. If through any selfishness of mine 
in following my individual happiness any 
breath of criticism should fall upon the work 
into which has gone the life of such men as 
Gladden, Rauschenbusch, Ward,—well, I sup- 
pose you know that I could not continue to 
live my insignificant life. 

It almost seems as if some of the conventions 
at least were sort of a shorthand code placed 
out in front, to save going over the whole 
thing, a kind of accepted generalization as if 
to say, we can’t figure out all the ins and outs 
of every case, but in general it amounts to this. 
And when you go to the trouble as I did to 
figure out a particular case, you land exactly 
where the convention said you would in the 
first place! That is not academic, but it’s real. 
Now the difficulty is to know which customs 
and laws have outlived their usefulness and 
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which have not. Only experimentation will 
determine that. So I suppose some one will 
have to muss up some of the perfectly good 
customs if we are going to find out which ones 
are valid. 


+ + * 


The following quotation is from one of the Bos- 
ton letters: 


I think if a flower in a dark cellar could 
think and speak, it would say something such 
as we humans feel. It would feel that it had 
within itself the possibility of doing something 
more than bringing forth a dwarfed, half- 
dried-up blossom. It would say: “I really be- 
lieve I could bear a blossom—full grown and 
normal—but yet, perhaps it is my imagination. 
I suppose if I were really capable of doing any- 
thing more than this, I would do it. Why 
don’t I take more advantage of that streak of 
light coming in through the cobwebs? Why 
do I imagine I am not getting achance? Iam 
probably getting as much of a chance as J am 
capable of using. And yet, why am I troubled 
with this ceaseless, restless urging on, and a 
feeling of suffocation and inability?” And all 
the time if life were as it ought to be for that 
flower, the floods of sunshine and rich ground 
that might be within its reach would certainly 
work wonders for it, however small and in- 
significant it might be, wonders compared 
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with the dried-up, shriveled existence it lives in 
the cellar. Life, I imagine, is like that for most 
of us—we have so little opportunity compared 
to what life could offer, if it were organized 
for the development of the individual. 
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